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Pyramidal Birch 


ARE YOU GOING 10 PLANT? 


J Of thirty-five ies of Birches, the best are the fol- 
lowing (verietics ofthe Exropsan White Burch), namely: 
1. THE CUT-LEAVED WEEPING 
2. YOUNG’S WEEPING 
3. PYRAMIDAL (Setula Fastigiaia) 


{J Their white bark, slender branches and graceful form’ 
make them attractive at all seasons. They are as hardy a° 
an oak, adapt themselves to all soils, and grow rapidly’ 
‘| The Pyramidal variety shown in the photograph 
was planted at the same time as the Poplars. It was only 
four to five feet high and the Poplars were ten to twelve 
feet, which shows its rapid growth, since Poplars are known 
to be the most — rowing of all trees. ‘{ Our Cata- 
logue, full of v uable hints, lists the best trees, both 
fruit and ornamental. Spring Supplement <ives 
revised prices of trees and shrubs. ‘| Our stock of 
Norway and Sugar Maples in sizes up to | 
twenty feet is unexcelled. : 





We Are Headquarters for Roses 


No wonder our trade doubles every year, since our 
customers are so enthusiastic as to say to their friends, 


“There is only one place to buy Roses and that is the 
ROSEDALE NURSERIES.” 











Other S$ ities—Gladioli, Dahlias, Phlex, Iris and 
other hardy plants, Rhododendron and Mountain Laurel, 


Ss. G. HARRIS $3 Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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As Supplied to Many High Schools 
throughout the Country. 


TELESCOPES 


For ASTRONOMICAL and TERRESTRIAL USE. 
From the smallest pocket size to the largest 
Equatorial. Catalogues on application. 

QUEEN & CO., 








All the Elements 
of Perfection are 
combined in the 


ODORLESS—-IMPERYVIOUS 
GUARANTEED 


We will for damage to garment resulting from an im- 
— perfectly made OMO Dress Shiel 


HYGIENIC 


Made from a Pure, Odorless, Impervious natural fibre, with- 
out acids, chemicals or ingredients, and recommended 
by physicians and chemists for d 


hygienic qualities 


All Styles and Sizes 
Send for Mlustrated Circular. 


THE OMO MFG. CO., - Middletown, Conn. 
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These six books are ready this week. Send for. specimen. pages, prices 
for introduction, etc. 


A NOTABLE NEW SERIES 








BAKER AND CARPENTER LANGUAGE READERS 


First Year Language Reader 


By Frankiin T. Baker, Professor of the English Language ‘and Literature in Teachers’ 
College; Gzorce R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition. in. Co- 
lumbia University, and Miss KatrHerine. B. Owen, Instructor in the Charlton School, 
New York City. 

Second Year Language Reader 
By Frankiin T. Baker, Georce R. CARPENTER, and Miss KaTHerine B. Owen. 
Third Year Language Reader 


By Frankiin T. BAKER, Georce R. CarPENTER, and Miss Mary E. Brooxs, Supervisor 
of Primary Work in Brooklyn. 


Fourth Year Language Reader 


By FRANKLIN T. Baker, GeorGe R. CARPENTER, and Miss Ipa E. Rossrns, Instructor’ in 
Horace Mann School, New York City. 


Fifth Year Language Reader 


By FranKLIN T. BAKER, Georce R. CARPENTER, and Miss Mary F. Kircuwey, Instructor - 
in Horace Mann School, New York City. 


Sixth Year Language Reader 


By FranKiin T. Baker, Georce R. CarPENTER, and Miss Jennie F. Owens, Instructor 
in Jersey City Training School. 


LEADING CHARACTERISTICS 


_1. The distinctive features of the Language Reader Series is that it includes in one book 


for each of ,the. first six grades all the work in English needed for the grade, ex- 
cept the supplementary reading. This plan is in the interest of economy of time and 
money, and of efficiency in instruction. 

At the present time, when the curriculum has become unduly crowded, there is neéd for 
the unifying of certain lines of the work. 

The Language Readers make the relationship between the classics and the work in expres- 
sion close and vital, without rendering the work in expression pedantic, or killing the en- 
joyment of the reading. 

The plan of teaching English here followed inculcates in the pupil the habit of observ- 
ing, as he reads the facts of language—both the definite things, such as spelling and 
sentence structure, and the indefinite things, such as the connotation of terms and the 
discrimination between synonyms. It follows that a plan of teaching English which 
gives the pupil the habit of observing the facts of language as he reads must be the best 
guarantee of his permanent hold upon and his continued growth in the language. 

2. Each Reader has some dominating interest in its subject-matter. Thus the first 
two books deal with simple story and poetry, mostly of folk-tale and child life. In the 
third book the dominant element is the fairy and folk-tale; in the fourth, the animal-story 
and the tale of adventure; in the fifth, the great myths of the world; and in the sixth, 
a selection of stories, poems, and essays serving as an introduction to general literature. 
The books are good readers, independent of the language work introduced. The stand- 
ards of good literature and the interests of the normal child have been kept in mind. 

3. In grading the reading and language work, the editors have had the assistance of 
able and experienced teachers from both public and private schools. The language work 
——— in importance in the higher grades. Reviews and summaries are inserted where 
desirable. 

4 Illustrations have been freely used. Color work—by the newer processes—adds special 
charm to the four lower books. 
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E'S YOUR HAT!” 


CARTOON BY OPPER 


(Copyrighted, 1906, New York American-Journal-Examiner.) 


The ‘above is a humorous interpretation of a tremendously serious fact. 

With several members summarily asked to resign, five more under indictment, and one 
dead in State’s prison, an abrupt crisis has been reached in the Senate. 

The situation has been admirably summed up by David Graham Phillips, as follows: 


“The Treason of the Senate! Treason is a strong word, but not too strong, rather too 
weak, to characterize the situation in which the Senate is the eager, resourceful, indefatigable 
agent of interests as hostile to the American people as any invading aha | could be—interests 
that manipulate the prosperity produced by all, so that it heaps up riches for the few—interests 
whose growth and power can only mean the degradation of the people, of the educated into 
sycophants, of the masses toward serfdom.” 

“The Senators, as Senators, are not elected by the people—they are elected by the 
Pe one mone except in extreme and rare and negligible instances, the peopie can neither elect nor 

ismiss them.” 


It is the duty of every intelligent American to get a sane, sound understanding of 
these appalling facts. To learn the truth, read Mr. Phillips’ 


“The Treason of the Senate” 


—the mostscathing, truthful exposure of political corruption in years. Now appearing 
in the April - 


“© GSMOPOLITAN = 


At all News-stands or Direct from the COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 1789 Broadway, N. Y. City 
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EDUCATION 





Oread Institute of Domestic Science 


School motto, “We learn to do by doing.” 
Normal course is one year. 
Graduates readily find employment. 
Good health at end of term. 
Term begins September 6th, 1905. 
Catalogue tree. 
Worcester, Mass. 








BOX i. 
WABAN SCHOOL fsovs wasan. Mass. 
A superior schoo! ; individual oe ; physical and mauna! 


training ; athletic director. . PILLSBURY, A. M., Prin. 
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Investigate 


Poultry 
Business 


Write for a copy of my book 
which describes the profit- 
able combinations of Egg, 
Broiler, and Roaster F. 


arms, 
It gives the prices paid fore and poul! 
week by week for the past three years. a! 
d en a hatch n off each 


make $2.00 
a large winter roaster. It tells what Some 
can be made with each of the popular breeds, 
and the costs of production. 


I have hel 


rofitably. your n are 8 or 

» I will furnish, without charge, esti- 

mai and plans for a complete equipment 

that will insure success without your spend- 
ing a dollar uselessly. 


Send for my complete literature. 


CHAS. A. CYPHERS 
4533 Henry Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 


Outlery, Cooking Utensils, Orockery, China and Glass, Fire 
Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning Articles. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE “ PREMIER” 


Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 


130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET, and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 
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HAIR 


Our Guarantee 
Backed 
By The Bank. 


We will send ae by A soe 
express, an Evans Vacuum 
Cap, to use sixty days, and if 
you do not cultivate a suffi- 
cient growth of hair within 
: this time to convince you that 

this method is effective, 
simply notify the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis, and they 
will return the price of the Cap to you. 

Cap is used a few minutes each day, and even one 
application produces a pleasant, tingling sensation, which 
denotes the presence of new life in the scalp and which 
cannot be obtained by any other means. Where the life 
principle has not become extinct, this method of stimulation 
will usually develop a growth of hair about an inch in 
length, within the trial period. 

series of letters from a number of people, giving their 
experience with the Evans Vacuum Cap, appears in this 
month's “ Metropolitan” and “ Everybody's” magazine, 
and we will send copy of these letters, together with an 
illustrated book, to anyone interested. 

We have no agents or traveling representatives. All 
orders for our invention come through the Jefferson Bank 
and each customer is protected by guarantee issued by the 
Bank. For further information address 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., “@,Pulsiten Sits 























Two Grand Prizes St. Louls Exposition. 
9 





Failure to secure. a copy of our 
1906 Catalogue makes an appreciation 
of its merits and artistic excellence 
Impossible. No garden annual 
published can in any way compare with 
this—our | 05th successive annual edition. 
Mailed FREE on application 
Send for it NOW 
J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
36 Cortlandt St., New York 


Established 1802 
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York, or G 


J. R. WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOURS 


PERFECT PLEASURE TRAVEL 
LOS ANGELES Account Meeting Mystic Shrine 


April 27 to May 2%. Visiting St. Louis, Colorado Springs, Denver, Santa Fe, Grand Canyon of Arizona, 
Redlands, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Del Monte, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and the Canadian 


Rockies by daylight. SPECIAL PULLMAN TRAIN 
RATE (All necessary expenses except hotel accommodations in Los Angeles and San Francisco).. $200 
PINEHURST North and South Golf Tournament 
March 30. RATE from New York.............ceseceeeees a caannpeotieandndatnebeconsdbkecebsisdseses- $32 


Covering round-trip transportation, Pullman berth, and meals on going trip, and two and three quarters 
days’ board at Hotel Carolina. Tickets good for eighteen days. Proportionate rates from other points. 


WASHINGTON The American’s Mecca 
March 22, April 9 and 19, and May-17. Three-day trips to the National Capital. 


RATE from New York (all necessary expenses) . 
According to hotel selected. Proportionate rates from other points. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, WASHINGTON 


March 2%, April 14. Six-day trips through Old Virginia. 
RATE from New York (all necessary expenses).... $36 Old Point Comfort only (same dates) $17 
Proportionate rates from other points 


For additional information a Bly to C. STUDDS, 
Hi . W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent, P 


DENVER, July. Account B. P, O. Elks. Rate to be announced. 
SAN FRANCISCO, July. Account Meeting National Educational Association. Rate to be announced. 
YELLOWSTONE PARK, July, August, September. Rate to be announced. 





dc Ubusi o's sepecgtesscceden $12 or $14.50 


Eastern Passenger — Avenue, New 
iladelphia. 





GEO. W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent. 











The salt breath of the sea brings health. 





GALEN HALL 


HOTEL AND SANATORIUM 
ALWAYS OPEN ATLANTIC CITY 
Our luxurious’new: brick bafiting now comaltte, | _— every con- 

e 


venience and half an acre of Curative Baths. > 
F. L. YOUNG, General Manager. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33rd Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and llth Street 
New York City. 





WM, TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR, NEW YORK 
POCANTICO LODGE 


OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 
Doubled in capacity, generously equipped and conducted, con- 
venient of access, and a center of many open-air attractions. 
GEORGE W. TUTTLE, Manager. 
- BRIARCLIFF LODGE WILL OPEN JUNE 1 FORA 
SIX MONTHS SEASON ENDING DECEMBER 1. 
D. B. PLUMER, Gen. Mgr. Hotel and Realty Interests. 
Bookings now making for either house, at Pocantico Lodge, 
Briarcliff Home Office, or New York Office, Windsor Arcade, 5th 
Avenue and 46th Street, where E. S. Comstock is in daily attend- 
ance, from 9.30 to 1.30. 


GRAND ATLANTIC HOTEL 


VIRGINIA AVE. AND BEACH. 


Convenient to Steel Pier and all amusements. Hot and 
cold sea water in private baths. Long distance phones 
in bedrooms. Rates $2.50 to $4 per day—Weekly rates 
$12.50 to $17.50. American plan. Steam heated sun-par- 
lors. Write for 1906 Booklet. Music. Capacity 700. 

A. CHESHIRE MITCHELL. 

















Invaluable to sufferers from 
asthma, bronchitis or throat 
troubles. Contain nothing injurious. 
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Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 


You Save trom*75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and other 
expenses. You pay his profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
= profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth 
saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 
Anywhere WE PAY FREIGHT 
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No Money in Advance 
We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when it is received. Ifthe piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trialin your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 
Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble delivera piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 
A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material isgiven with every Wing Piano, 





o——_ 


Small, Easy 


MONTHLY Payments 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States, by musical colleges 
and sch , by promi t orchestra leaders, music te: 
ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
—— Our catalogue contains names and ad- 

e88es. 





Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
mentis patented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. ING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan catalogue sent on request. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed 
experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different parts 





ING PIANOS 





by e. 
of a piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos ‘Io 
to get out of order and in fact is let yolopedia. It makes the 
selection of apiano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of ‘fs 


tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano Ay 


and how to tell good from bad. It is absolutely the only book of 
its kind ever published. ‘It contains 156 large pages and hun- 





name is ‘‘The Book of 


it, just giving your name and 





WING & SON 


350-365 West iSth St., New York 
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dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its 

Complete Information About Pianos.” tS 
We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you 
have to do is to send us your name and address. 


Send a Postal To-day while you think of 


the attached eoupon and the va 
formation, also full particulars about the WING 
PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 
will be sent to you promptly by mail. 


a us 
luable book of in- $. 


7 & SON 


e 









ress or send 


Send to the name and 
address written below, 
the Book of Complete In- 
formation about Pianos, also 
prices and terms of payment 
on Wing S. 








35 
West lft 
New York.” 
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LAWYERS TITLE INSURANCE AND 
TRUST COMPANY. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, - - $9,500,000 


TRUST AND BANKING DEPARTMENT, 59 LIBERTY ST. 
TITLE DEPARTMENT........... 37 LIBERTY ST. f — 





Brooklyn Offices, 188 Montague Street. 


RECEIVES DEPOSITS subject to check or on 


certificate, allowing interest thereon. 


LENDS ON APPROVED STOCKS, Cor- 
poration Bonds, and on Mortgages as Collateral. 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE, Guardian, Executor: 


Administrator, Assignee or Receiver, Transfer 


Agent or Registrar of Stocks of Corporations. | 


Takes charge of Personal Securities. 





OFFICERS 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, President and General Manager 


DAVID B. OGDEN, 
OHN_ T., LOCKMAN, 
OUIS V. BRIGHT 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, 
THORWALD STALLKNECHT, Treasurer. 
HERBERT E. JACKSON, Comptroller. 
WALTER N. VAIL, Secretary. 

LEWIS H. LOSEE, Asst. Genl. Manager. 
ARCHIBALD FORBES, Asst. Treasurer. 
eenenck tg LA | Assistant Secretaries. 


\ Vice-Presidents. 





THEBRAIN WORKERS 


Simi & 3 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It rests and strengthens the tired brain 
dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 

If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 


Grenson save on receipt of 25 cents. RumrorD CuemicaL 
orks, Providence, R. 











HARDY... 
PERENNIAL 
PLANTS 


OTHING for the cost will add so 
much cheer to the home grounds 
and make them attractive and in- 
teresting from early spring until late 
in the fall, as Hardy Perennial Plants ; 
yielding, as they do, a wealth of flow- 
ers of an almost endless variety of 
form and color, not only during the 
— plan‘*ed, but for many years— 
rom a single ’planting. Lie | supply 
flowers to brighten and embellish the 
dining table, the rarlor and the sick 
room, as well as the garden and lawn. 











the first season : 
12 Double Hollyhocks, all different - - - $1.00 
15 German Iris, choicest sorts - - «- = = 1.00 
by Hardy Chrysanthemums, choice named, 1. 4 
6 Larkspurs, no two alike - - + = = = 
10 Day Lilies, no two-alike = - = = = = 100 
All are choice named varieties. 
My catalogue of Hardy Perennial Plants is a profusel 


mailed free for the asking. 


J. T. 


LOVETT, - - - 











They flourish in almost every soil, need but little care and — no special knowledge to succeed with them. 
That those who have never ordered of me may, at a small out 
Plants, I offer the following spe.ial collections by mail, postpaid ; all well developed plants that will bloom freely 


I will send the 10 collections by express for %. 50, purchaser paying charges 
illustrated and beautifully 
Its descriptions are accurate and it is replete with information of value te all who are interested in flowers; 


av, learn of the excellence of my Hardy Perennial 


12 Hardy Phlox, no two alike - - =~ - = $1.00 
10 Hardy Pinks, including Perpetual Snow, 1.00 
6 Foxgioves, no two alike - - = - = = .50 

10 Hardy Asters, no two alike - - = = = 1.00 
10 Hardy Grasses, 5kinds- - - - --. i 


printed book of fifty pages. 


Little Silver, N. J. 
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The Independent’s Report on Panama 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON AND GARDNER RICHARDSON 


[Our readers will be glad to get the following report of our editors which we 
promised them last week. As Dr. Slosson and Mr. Richardson arrived in New York after 
the first half of Tue InpEPenpENT had _ gone to press there was no practicable way of getting 
their report into this issue except by substituting it in the place reserved for “Survey of the 
World.” This is the first time since the department was started that the “Survey of the 
World” has ever been omitted, but we feel our readers will have no reason to think we acted 
unwisely in giving the space to this preliminry abstract of their investigations.—Ep1ror.] 


S was stated in our last issue, the 
A primary reason for sending two 
members of the editorial staff to 
the Isthmus of Panama was for our own 
satisfaction. We had no 
wish merely to add a few 
more pages to the already 
voluminous Canal literature, 
and no desire to prove that 
affairs are badly managed in 
Panama, but we wanted to 
become personally acquaint- 
ed with the place and the 
problem which will be a. 
center of interest to the 
American people for many 
years. 

We arrived in Colon on 
the steamship “Advance” 
February 21st and left there 
on the steamship “Pana- 
ma” March sth, thus spend- 
ing over 12 days on the 
Isthmus; too short a time 
for a study of the meth- 
ods of enginering, sanitation 


long enough for our purpose, 
since, by working separately, 


deal of the Canal Zone and Hour. 

the terminal cities, and to 

talk there and on the boats with 200 or 
300 people, from the President of the Re- 
public of Panama to Jamaican ‘negroes. 
To Secretary Taft we are indebted for 
letters of introduction to the prominent 
Officials of the Panamanan Government 





a F. ary Chief 
we were able to see a good Cala’ The Man cf the 


and the Canal Zone, and we gratefully 
acknowledge, also, the uniform courtesy 
and many kindnesses we received from 
them and their subordinates. 

We did not spend much 
time in the offices of the 
Commission, but preferred 
rather to tramp up and 
down the Canal route, catch- 
ing rides on passenger and 
freight trains for the drier, 
and on launches and cayugas 
for the damper portions of 
the Canal; taking pot luck 
at palm-thatched huts or I. 
C. C. messes whenever we 
got hungry; sitting in the 
evening on a _  mosquito- 
barred veranda talking to a 
canvas-backed official, or ly- 
ing on the ground under the 
floor of an old French house 
where a_ Barbadian was 
cooking his yams. 

We got in this way a very 
definite impression upon a 
very important but intangi- 
ble point, namely, the morale 
of the men, what sort of 
men they are and what they 
think of themselves, and 
their work. Much of what 
we heard was mere gossip, but even 
that is often worth listening to, not 
for the indeterminate amount of truth 
it may contain, but because of its 
revelation of the mental attitude of the 
gossiper. To take the opinion of the 





590 


ditch diggers is as important as to take 
their temperature, for a rise of a few de- 
grees in prejudice against their official 
superiors, however microscopic the 
cause, may incapacitate them for effi- 
cient labor on the Canal as much as an 
attack of the malarial germ. 

It takes all sorts of people to make a 
world, and most of them are represented 
upon the Isthmus. But what pleased 
and encouraged us more than anything 
else we found there, was the manifest 
development of a unified body of efficient 


View From Monkey Hill, Near the Water Reservoir 
Under Construction, Showing Colon and the Atlan- 
tic Entrance to the Canal. 
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and confident men out of the hetero- 
geneous individuals who have been sent 
or have gone to Panama. That very es- 
sential element, in all such undertakings, 
esprit de corps, is undeniably forming. The 
incapables are being pretty rapidly weeded 
out all the time. The men who are stay- 
ing in Panama are more and more those 
who know how to work, and they are 
learning how to work together. They 


are men who stand necessary hardships 
without grumbling and make a strong 


Boys in Panama Using One of the New Hydrants. 








The First Ninety-five Ton Steam Shovel Loading Rock at Bas Obispo, the Atlantic End of the Culebra Cut. 
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kick when they are imposed upon. Nat- 
ural selection works rapidly in the tropics 
and it is fortunate that it does, for there 
does not seem to be any artificial selec- 
tion at the Washington end of the line 
to assist it. They say that the lady sten- 
ographers in Washington selected the 
tiack foremen, and one is inclined to be- 
lieve this or anything else, when one sees 
the incapacity and inexperience of some 
of the men being sent down to take the 
positions of skilled workmen. They may 
have passed the Civil Service examina- 
tions, but no contractor, who wanted to 
have his work done, would give them a 
day’s job, still less a long engagement 
with a substantial advance payment. A 
few of this class, manifestly incapable, 
even to our inexperienced eyes, were 
upon the steamer with us.on the way 
down, and we did not like to think that 
they were being fed and lodged and 
voyaged at the public expense, besides 
getting 50 or 75 cents an hour for walking 
the deck. But we felt somewhat better 
about it when we found that some of 
them lost the positions they were sup- 
posed to fill before we left the Isthmus. 
A union card or a Congressman’s letter 
in the pocket is not a prophylactic against 
fever or homesickness or the somewhat 
severe initiary regime which the men 
on the ground delight to impose upon 
the tenderfoot suspected of incapacity or 
nepotism. 

Still not all the men who have come to 
the Isthmus with misfit jobs are failures. 
Some drifted from department to depart- 
ment until they found their proper places. 
Some could qualify themselves for any- 
thing in sight before any one discovered 
how much they did not know. The Amer- 
ican boy may come out as a rodman, se- 
cretly feeling a little shaky as to his quali- 
fications for that, but when the engineer 
gives him a transit and a gang of ne- 
groes and sends him out by himself he 
does not flinch. He tackles the job man- 
fully, holds on to it, and in the mean- 
time crams up on the mathematics even- 
ings by the aid of a correspondence 
course. Almost any young man of capa- 
bility and adaptability can find some 
work in Panama, with good pay and 
7 promotion, at least up to a certain 
evel, 

But, besides our national reliance upon 
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the theory that the American can do 
anything when he has to, we get fre- 
quently reminded that we are no longer 
to be classed as amateurs in the business 
of tropical colonization. Everywhere in 
Panama one finds men who have seen 
service in the Philippines, Cuba or Porto 
Rico, and it is evident, tho we have not 
seen it mentioned, that they are acting as 
a nucleus in the forggation of this new 
body of efficient publit servants in Pan- 
ama. 

Human derelicts and habitual adven- 
turers are numerous on the Isthmus. 
The percentage of chronic grumblers is 
abnormally large. The cynical remark of 
the frontier, “Nobody is here for his 
health,” still passes current as an unchal- 
lengeable axiom. But there is a saving 
minority who are not in a hurry to get 
rich and get home, who do not regard 
their sojourn on the Isthmus as an ad- 
venture or a speculation, but who are 
really living there, doing good work and 
proud of it. They are acquiring faith, 
faith in their superior officers, faith in 
their machinery, faith in themselves, the 
kind of faith that will enable them lit- 
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A Street in Colon, Showing Piles of Rubbish and 
Filth, and the Elevated Walk Used for Crossing the 
Swampy Land. 
erally to remove mountains and cast 
them into the sea. 

We are really just beginning to get 
ready to dig the canal. The first Walker 
Commission estimated that two years 
would be required for the preparatory 
work. On May 4 next the two years 


will have gone since the Canal Zone 
passed into American hands, and the end 


of the period of preparation is not yet 
in sight. It looks as tho at least another 
year must elapse before definite and ef- 
fective work on the canal proper can be- 
gin. For the fundamental question of 
the type of the canal is now before Con- 
gress, and nobody knows how long it will 
be before it decides between the ea level 
and the locked lakes. Only after that in- 
determinate period of deliberation can the 
new route for the Panama Railroad be 
run,and the yards laid for the rapid hand- 
ling of the dirt from the Culebra Cut 
across the watershed, and the tracks con- 
structed for conveying it to the dams at 
each end. New harbors must be made 
and new towns built. 

In the meantime the most that can be 
done on the canal work is, to keep peg- 
ging away on the Culebra divide, which 
must be cut down whatever is to be the 
level of the canal, and consequently is the 
controlling factor in the time of construc- 
tion. It is, therefore, very disheartening 
to see this dry season go by without more 
work being done there. There are alto- 
gether thirteen steam shovels on the canal 
prism in this section, but they are work- 
ing inefficiently, for there are not enough 
cars to carry away their dirt, there are 


Negro Laborers from Barbados and Grenada, Who 
Have Just Landed and Embarked in Fourth Class Car 
for Culebra. 


not enough tracks to handle the cars, 
there are not enough men to lay new 
track, and there are not enough buildings 
to house the men. The official figures 
will doubtless be published eventually, 
but in the meantime, so far as we could 
learn from observation and inquiry, the 
steam shovels are now working at less 
than half, not of their theoretical, but of 
their practical, capacity, under ordinary 
working conditions elsewhere. The eight 
hour day is compulsory by the laws of 
the United States, and if a shovel gets in 
from two and one-half to three hours of 
actual work, it is considered to be doing 
very well. In watching several shovels 
on different days we found it took about 
an hour to load a train of twenty cars, 
and then the shovel had to remain idle 
for an hour or an hour and a half until 
another train of empties could be 
switched in. 

This difficulty is due to the delay in ob 
taining American cars and track materi 
al. The cars, both flat and dump, or- 
dered by Mr. Wallace, the former Chiei 
Engineer, for work in the cut are onl) 
now being turned over for use in exca 
vating. They have been on the Isthmus 
for some time, but were being used by 
the Panama Railroad for hauling dirt, 
paving brick for the city of Panama and 
similar purposes. Track laying material, 
which was ordered in November, 1904, 
was not obtained until July, 1905, altho 
it could have been bought in New York 
in twenty-four hours. 

The despised French machinery, ‘or 
which we would not pay a cent when 
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they wanted to sell it to us, comes in very 
handy now, and we could not have done 
what digging we have without it. The 
work at Culebra up to the present has 
been mostly done with French cars and 
equipment, except the steam shovels. 
Our engineers found that a car in the 
bush is worth two in the States, and if a 
train of them went over the dump they 
only helped to fill up. It was easier to 
go into the jungle and find some more 
and fix them up than to get the others 
out. The woods are full of them. 

In spite of inadequate and incongru- 
ous machinery, the cost of excavation 
has been steadily reduced. Mr. Dauchy, 
who was in charge of the Culebra Divi- 
sion until the first of the present month, 
told us that the cost was $1.50 per cubic 
yard last August, 72 cents in January, 
and 62 cents in February. This last, fig- 
ured on a ten-hour basis, is less than the 
preliminary estimate of 50 cents per 
cubic yard which Mr. Wallace calculated 
from the work he undertook when he 
first assumed control of the engineering. 
The excavation done in February, 186,- 


000 cubic yards, broke the record, altho 
there were only twenty-two working 


days in the month. In the course of a 
year or two the sixty steam shovels now 
ordered should be at work in the cut and 
the dirt will fly in earnest. 

But a chain of men is no quicker than 
its slowest link, and the steam shovel, 
like everything else on. the Isthmus, is at 
the mercy of the West Indian negro. It 
is exasperating to see a $7 a day engineer 
and a $6 cranesman standing in idleness 
on account of the dilatory tactics of an 
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80 cent Jamaican. Their nominal wages 
is 80 cents, but if we include all that is 
paid out for them they cost about $5 a 
day, and they cannot be considered a 
bargain at that price. Their efficiency is 
only about a quarter of that of 
the common laborer in the United States. 
It was hoped that Gallegos from the 
North of Spain would solve the labor 
problem, but the first experience with a 
shipload of them from Cuba, where they 
had been used in railroad work, is not 
encouraging. They did work two or 
three times as well as the negroes, but 
promptly at the end of the twelve days 
required for the incubation of the mala- 
rial germ they began to come to the hos- 
pital by dozens and scores, and within 
a month 47 per cent. of them were laid 
up. But the labor question, like many 
of the other topics here mentioned, we 
must discuss more in detail in later arti- 
cles. 

A few words may be necessary in re- 
gard to Poultney Bigelow’s article, for 
the publication of which THE INDE- 
PENDENT has been ‘so sharply criticised 
by Secretary Taft and the press. We 
accepted it simply as an interesting arti- 
cle from a reputable author and traveler 
without intending in the least to endorse 
it, for THE INDEPENDENT aims to publish 
all sides of current questions, and rather 
prides itself on the inconsistency of its 
department of contributions. But since 
sO many magazines pursue the opposite 
course of publishing only what they edi- 
torially approve, it was perhaps a natural 
mistake on the part of the public to re- 
gard it as an attack by THe INDEPEND- 
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ENT upon the Administration. Why it 
should have called out a Presidential 
message of such length and argumenta- 
tive vigor it is hard to see, since Mr. 
Alvord’s articles in the Herald and Mr. 
Lyle’s in the World’s Work and others 
were quite as severe and specific in their 
criticism. 

We made no special effort while in 
Panama to search for proof or disproof 
of Mr. Bigelow’s statements, but our 
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have laughed over it would make, but is 
of not so much importance as to know 
whether an excavating machine of some 
sort did or did not tip over in Culebra 
thru careless handling, and whether sim- 
ilar accidents are common. 

In regard to the sanitary condition of 
the terminal cities, we shall have a good 
deal to say later. It is sufficient to state 


here that we found the streets of Pana- 
ma being rapidly paved with vitrified 
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Panama at Low Tide. 


readers will naturally expect us to ex- 
press our opinion of it after we have been 
over the ground. That the article was 
based upon superficial examination and 
contained numerous inaccuracies has 
been made quite apparent by the ex- 
haustive criticism of it by Mr. Taft, Mr. 
Stevens, Mr. Shonts, Governor Magoon 
and other competent authorities. But, 
in our opinion, his blunders in tech- 
nicalities, so amusing when officially 
pointed out, have been given a prom- 
inence that has quite obscured the 
main charges. To call a steam shovel 
a “dredge” is an absurd mistake, 
which, presumably, none of those who 


brick and the hydrants on the street cor- 
ners in use, and of both these we here 
present photographic evidence. Colon 
we found still a very dirty and ill-smell- 
ing city, notwithstanding that was the 
dry season and energetic efforts were be- 
ing made to put it in presentable condi- 
tion. The dredge which is digging a 
drainage ditch across the city has made 
considerable progress in the last two 
months, as is shown by the accompany- 
ing photograph, and when it reaches the 
sea the tides will aid in keeping the cit) 
clean. At present the ditch is filled with 
stagnant water covered with green slime 
and is anything but a sanitary canal, The 
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vacant land is being cleared of jungle in 
order that it may keep drier. In the back 
streets are heaps of rubbish and decaying 
vegetable matter which neither look well 
nor smell well, but may be regarded as 
monuments of progress toward eventual 
cleanliness. Governor Magoon in his re- 
port of November 16th said: “The pres- 
ent condition of the streets of Colon is in- 
tolerable,” and Mr. Bigelow made a sim- 
ilar criticism, altho in not quite such ex- 
treme terms. Neither criticism is so 
much deserved just at present, thanks to 
the weather and the work, altho the real- 
ity is bad enough still to justify strong 
language. Like all the other periodicals 
which have published criticisms of condi- 
tions at Colon, THE INDEPENDENT takes 
the credit for the stimulation of the sani- 
tarv force there to unwonted activity. 
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keep them in sanitary condition, the 
United States would have little interest 
in the affairs of these cities. The admin- 
istration offices are being moved from 
Panama to high inland points on the 
Canal Zone. The mouth of the canal on 
the Atlantic, if the plans recommended 
by the President to Congress are ap- 
proved, will open directly into Limon 
Bay, and old Colon will be left high and 
dry on one side. “High and dry” are 
here used in the figurative sense of the 
phrase. A new American town will be 
built on the Canal Zone near Mindi. 

So the Commission takes no interest 
in Panama and Colon except in so far as 
is necessary to keep them from becoming 
centers of epidemic diseases, and in pre- 
venting this the chief reliance is placed 
upon the disinfection and frequent in- 
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We are at a loss to know what Gov- 
ernor Magoon meant when, in his reply 
to the Bigelow article, he said that there 
was no scarcity of water in Colon. There 
certainly was a scarcity when we arrived. 
Water was being hauled from Frijoles on 
cars and sold at 2 cents a gallon. Before 
we left, however, distributing hydrants 
had been opened in two places on the 
streets, altho the hotel still continued to 
get the Frijoles water. The supply is 
however, still inadequate and the pipes 
not yet brought into the houses. The na- 
tive population get their water, except for 
drinking, from the old shallow wells. 
The construction of a sewer system fr 
Colon is indefinitely postponed. 

As a matter of fact, except for our 
treaty obligations to provide water and 
sewer systems in Panama and Colon, and 


spection of houses by which cases of yel- 
low fever, smallpox, plague, etc., can be 
quickly detected and isolated. The clean- 
ing and draining of the streets, the doing 
away with bad smells and dirt is, as Col- 


onel Gorgas said to us, “more for 
esthetic than sanitary reasons,” and rather 
“to please you newspaper correspond- 
ents” than because it is necessary to keep 
down disease. 

Mr. Bigelow was undeniably right in 
finding fault with the location of the 
hotel at Corozal, altho his language was 
exaggerated and he was mistaken in call- 
ing it deserted. That a mistake was 
made in placing it on such low ground 
is sufficiently proved by the facts that 
the buildings now being constructed are 
placed on much higher levels and that 
the extensions proposed by the architect 
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were abandoned even after the plans 
were made and the work of construction 
begun. 

Colonel Gorgas told us that altho the 
hospital records showed no unusual sick 
rate there, yet it was located in an un- 
sanitary locality, on ground so low that 
it would require about fifty men to keep 
it drained in the rainy season, and that 
he had recommended the abandonment 
of the extensions. 

We have no desire to review the dis- 
cussion in regard to the Martinique 
women, since we are unable to present 
any evidence to controvert the statements 
of the Zone officials in regard to the aims 
and results of their action. But since we 
are resolved to be frank with our readers, 
we feel obliged to say that the many per- 
sons we talked with on the subject, ex- 
cept a few of the higher officials, stated 
freely, frankly and emphatically their be- 
lief that the women were imported by the 
Canal Commission to satisfy the demands 
of the negro laborers, that they were dis- 
tributed along the railroad without much 
regard to the location of their supposed 
husbands and relatives or the opportuni- 
ties of domestic service, and that a con- 
siderable proportion of them are leading 
immoral lives. Many of them are, how- 
ever, in the service of the Government 
or privaté families, and are faithful and 
well behaved. One,of these will tell her 
own story to INDEPENDENT readers be- 
fore long. 

In conclusion it may be of interest to 
give the general unofficial verdict of 
those we talked with on the Isthmus in 
regard to the Bigelow article, and we will 
express it in the vernacular as we most 
often heard it: “Well, Bigelow made 
some bad breaks, but he told a lot of true 
things, and publication has helped us a 
good deal down here.” 

We can only present here briefly and 
baldly some of the general conclusions 
which we have reached. 

We hope to avoid the mistake of the 
man in the street who does not think 
any progress is being made on a building 
until he sees its walls rise above the side- 
walk. In spite of errors and confusion 
and delays there has been an immense 
amount of good solid foundation work 
done. Order has been brought out of the 
initiatory chaos, and system and disci- 
pline established. The lay of the land is 
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known and what is under it. Shops, 
lodgings and offices have been built, and 
the railroad is being double tracked. The 
men are pretty well fed, tolerably well 
housed and reasonably contented. The 
Zone is well policed, and the order and 
conduct of the employees, both black and 
white is remarkably good in comparison 
with similar men on railroad work and 
mining camps in. the United States. 
Chief Engineer Stevens, by his demo- 
cratic manner and businesslike ways, has 
done wonders in heartening up the men 
after the general demoralization of last 
spring. He is regarded almost univer- 
sally with great confidence and affection 
by the employees. Even the devoted 
adherents of Mr. Wallace, who bitterly 
resent “the deep damnation of his tak- 
ing off,” are frank in their admiration for 
the efficiency of his successor. A like 
popular confidence in Mr. Shonts and 
Secretary Taft is not observable. 

The division of administration and re- 
sponsibility between Washington and 
Panama, undeniably causes a great loss 
in power and dispatch, and it is necessary 
that some change should be made that 
will unify the management and concen- 
trate it to a greater extent upon the Isth- 
mus. The sanitary work under Colonel 
Gorgas is a triumph of applied science. 
of which we may all be proud. The 
sanitary engineers have been given a free 
hand and all the money they wanted. 
They have spent it freely, but they have 
accomplished their aim. Yellow fever is 
at present extinct, and as much is prob- 
ably being done as can be to keep down 
other diseases and to care for the men 
who get them. 

The history of the two years of Pana- 
ma under American control may be 
summed up in three words—Precipita 
tion, Demoralization, Preparation. The 
first period was-one of hurry and confu- 
sion, in-;which much time and money an‘! 
effort were wasted, resulting in a general 
disheartenment. The work went wrong. 
yellow fever broke out, many were scared 
and some deserted. Since last summer 
more thoro and cautious work has been 
done, and there is a good chance for 
steady progress in the future if politics 
can be kept out and the red tape slack- 
ened. The labor problem and the engi- 
neering and sanitary difficulties are quite 
enough without artificial hindrances, 
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of the Paris Commune. It was filled 

with bitterness against the governing 
class and boundless admiration for the 
heroism of the “Proletariat.” But it was 
impossible for Marx to hide his dis- 
couragement., Before the Commune he 
had been first of all a revolutionist. Soon 
after the Commune he turned into the 
path of economic fatalism. Revolution- 
ists and the working classes the world 
over had been reaching the same con- 
clusion, and were ready to follow the 
lead of Marx. The revolutionary hopes 
of the working people to dominate so- 
ciety had been drowned out by the mid- 
dle classes in a sea of blood. 

The revolutionary tendencies in all 
modern countries have been molded 
and determined by this great event. Be- 
lievers in the principles of equality and 
radical democracy have everywhere 
turned against the little bourgeois and 
joined themselves to the working classes. 
The aspirations of great masses of the 
community for a better and higher so- 
cial state have been directed into peace- 
able political channels. Revolution has 
lost itself in socialism and socialism has 
turned into politics and social reform. 
The whole movement has been domi- 
nated by German ideas—the economic 
fatalism of Marx, the blind confidence 
in universal suffrage of Engels, and the 
general belief in the absolute invincibil- 
ity of the military machine which has 
dominated the whole German people 
since the Franco-Prussian war. 

And now came the Moscow barri- 
cades, as little expected by “revolution- 
ary” Socialists the world over as by the 
rest of non-revolutionary mankind! But 
coming events cast their shadows before. 
For several years a strong current of 
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European socialism has begun to turn 
its energies away from the political 
game for which the “ruling classes,” the 
“capitalists” and the “bourgeoisie” have 
made rules. Already the whole Euro- 
pean movement, with its six or eight 
million followers, has endorsed the “gen- 
eral strike”—that half-way house to in- 
surrection. 

I attended the Congress of the Ger- 
man Socialists at Jena, where almost 
the last of the great European Socialist 
parties, the German Social Democracy, 
took this momentous step. Until the 
“referant,” August Bebel, made his 
weighty report on the question there was 
much doubt among the members of the 
Convention itself as to the position the 
party would take. The “Revisionists,” 
von Volmar, Heine, and others, had 
been laying stress on this very fact that 
the general strike must inevitably lead to 
insurrection, and that the German army 
and the ruthless German bourgeoisie, 
would put down an insurrection with 
blood and iron. Other ‘Revisionists,” 
equally peaceful in their proclivities, 
among them Eduard Bernstein, were 
equally in favor of the general strike as 
a last resort; but in his writings and 
speeches, as well as in private conversa- 
tions I had with him, Bernstein made it 
clear that he feared a general strike 
would lead to violence, especially if un- 
dertaken before the time was ripe. It 
was impossible to seize the prevailing 
temper of the Convention till Rosa Lux- 
embourg rose to speak. Then the lurid 
light of the Russian Revolution was im- 
mediately reflected on the gathering. 
Every sentence of Frau Luxembourg 
was received with applause. When she 
said again and again that the German 
Socialists would not hesitate, if neces- 
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sary, to pay the price of blood any more 
than their Russian “comrades,” the deaf- 
ening applause lasted much longer than 
any received by Bebel himself. 

Frau Luxembourg is a magnetic young 
woman of thirty and a real orator. She 
is a.Warsaw Jewess, who from her child- 
hood has been filled with hatred and 
scorn toward arbitrary government. Her 
parents made great sacrifices to send her 
to the French and German universities, 
and while still a student she astonished 
the “intelligence” of Poland by a remark- 
ably deep and able thesis on the economic 
relations of Poland and Russia. I have 
heard the highest tributes paid to this 
work by the most conservative econo- 
mists as well as by enthusiastic Socialist 
admirers. In spite of her feeling against 
the Russian state, she has adopted, and 
one might also say proven, the thesis 
of the necessary economic independence 
of Russia and Poland, a conclusion 
equally fraught with serious conse- 
quences for Poland and for the German 
Fatherland, which she had adopted as her 
own. If Bebel defined in his statesman- 
like report the intellectual attitude of the 
German movement toward the moment- 
ous and weighty question of the general 
strike, it was Frau Luxembourg who 
gave the emotional tone to the new move- 
ment, and who is doing it yet. As the 
most trenchant editor of Vorwdrts, her 
influence on German politics is only sec- 
ond to that of Bebel himself, in his mas- 
terly attacks on the Government in the 
Reichstag. 

My talk with Rosa Luxembourg, in 
Jena, was almost enough in itself to show 
the reversal of the current of the Euro- 
pean democratic movement, and to in- 
dicate the vast significance of tie great 
Russian revolutionary experiment. Altho 
Frau Luxembourg is smarting under the 
aggressive attacks of the German ruling 
classes on the suffrage, which has not 
yet had time to do much for the German 
workingman, she is largely absorbed in 
Russian events. She was under no illu- 
sions about the general strike. Our talk 
passed immediately to the possibilities of 
insurrection. 

“It is impossible,” she insisted, in this 
conversation of some four months past, 
“to predict with any accuracy the form 
the insurrection will take, but it will be 
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an armed insurrection. It will develop 
by degrees and there is nothing whatever 
the Government can do to keep it down. 
Gradually the army will come over and 
gradually the people will learn how to 
arm themselves and to crush the Gov- 
ernment.” 

Since this conversation four eventful 
months have gone by and already Frau 
Luxembourg’s predictions are half real- 
ized. The general strikes have paralyzed 
the Governnient, but they have not over- 
thrown it. The principal result has been 
that a very large proportion of the popu- 
lation are already preparing for armed 
insurrection. The significance of the 
Moscow barricades is that they form the 
first drawn battle of a revolutionary peo- 
ple in modern times. The French Com- 
mune was the revolt of the masses of a 
single city practically against a nation 
already in arms. The Moscow Commune 
is the first important conflict between the 
masses of the Russian people and a Gov- 
ernment which, at the best, is relying 
only on the support of a part of its army 
and a few of the upper strata of Russian 
society. It marks the beginning of a 
social revolution, long prepared and long 
talked of, but now existing in fact. It 
is precisely because the revolution is 
rather a social than a political one that 
the Moscow barricades have driven 
political and economic questions into the 
background and brought forward the real 
issue. The question is: Shall Russia, 
under whatever political form, remain 
practically in the hands of the existing 
régime of autocrats, bureaucrats, police, 
landlords, and the capitalistic hangers-on 
of these classes, or shall it pass into the 
control of the peasants, the working peo- 
ple, the professional classes, and business 
men, who ask not Government favors, but 
to be let alone? 

Ever since the first day of the barri- 
cades the Government agencies, financial, 
official, semi-official, journalistic, tele- 
graphic and so forth, have been busy 
belittling the significance of this great 
historical drama. They have proven, to 
their own satisfaction, that the outbreak 
was an accident; that if there had been 
more troops in Moscow it would not have 
happened; that the Government ha 
been too lenient in allowing the conspir 
acy to be planned ; that the arming of the 
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people was due to official carelessness ; 
that the outbreak itself could be attrib- 
uted in the first instance to sudden and 
over zealous “loyalty” on the part of the 
troops; that the population was terror- 
ized into supporting the revolutionists ; 
that the mass of the population did not 
join the revolutionists anyway, etc., etc. 
To express the real state of affairs it 
would be necessary to rehearse at length 
the whole story of the insurrection. To 
call attention to the opposite standpoint 
from that: cf the Government, namely, 
that of the revolutionists themselves, a 
few words are enough. 

Both the workingmen’s committee 
and the Union of Unions claim that the 
insurrection was not prepared. The 
arming of the population can be traced 
to two sources—the preparation of the 
ordinary citizens and workmen for de- 
fense in case of emergency, and the reg- 
ular organization and preparation of a 
body of some 1,500 to 2,500 revolutionary 
inilitia for some future conflict. I have 
the most direct and reliable information 
that these latter were not ready at the 
moment the conflict arrived. Very soon 
after the general strike had been declared 
the aggressive measures taken by the 
troops and police made an immediate and 
violent reply unavoidable, if the revolu- 
tion was not to lose its prestige among 
the masses of the people, and if the city 
was not to pass quietly into a period of 
reaction, the end of which no man could 
foresee. A large part of the population 
were aroused at the same moment to a 
pitch of extreme terror and anger against 
the Government. In summing up the 
lessons of the barricades, then, it must 
be held in mind that the revolutionists 
were not definitely prepared. 

The revolutionary organization and a 
large portion of people that assisted them 
in building the barricades had entirely 
miscalculated the attitude of the army. 
They now boast of having obtained at 
least the “armed neutrality” of the in- 
fantry; but they had expected its active 
support. The cavalry they knew to be 
fairly loyal, tho there had been some de- 
fection, and the desertion of individuals 
and groups was confidently expected. 
The artillery, it was known, was entirely 
loval, but the revolutionists had not reck- 
oned on the use of rapid fire guns. Ma- 
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chine guns they were prepared for, and 
were able to meet with the barricades. 
The cavalry also they were able to render 
more or less ineffective in the same way. 
But the use of cannon, practically of 
siege guns on a small scale, had never 
entered into their calculations. Most im- 


portant of all, they had expected either 


that the rest of the army would be busy 
elsewhere or would not be able to reach 
Moscow on account of the railroad strike. 
If the revolution had really been planned 
sufficiently ‘in advance and set for this 
date it seems highly probable that ‘they 
might not have been disappointed in 
either expectation. As it was, this was 
merely the hope of these feverish days, 
and not the calm expectation of a week 
or two before. All that was done in Mos- 
cow, then, was done under the black 
shadow of bitter disappointment at the 
behavior of the troops, and the failure of 
the rest of revolutionary Russia to rise. 

It may also be confessed that the rev- 
olutionists at the present moment in 
Moscow are under the influence of the 
most extreme depression as to the re- 
sult. Tho very many leaders have es- 
caped, some have been arrested. Tho 
Moscow is still to a considerable extent 
armed, very many of the arms have been 
lost, and every form of organization is 
scattered to the four winds. This de- 
pression may be justified, but it is also 
accounted for by the St. Petersburg rev- 
olutionists in two ways. They say that 
this depression is a natural psychological 
reaction from the extreme exaltation of 
the last two weeks, and the inevitable 
result of the heavy price paid by Mos- 
cow for “this glorious contribution to 
revolutionary experience.” “All Russia 
has gained the reward and Moscow has 
paid the price.” It is asserted that the 
revolutionary organizations elsewhere 
have not been very seriously damaged 
by the mass arrests of tens of thousands 
of suspected persons all over the Em- 
pire. Some months ago the revolution 
had become too widespread and deep- 
rooted to be seriously hampered by the 
arrest of its leaders. This is proved by 
the fact that the general strike of Octo- 
ber took place before and not after the 
great amnesty, when there were one 
thousand people either in prison or in 
exile. 
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I believe that I have stated fairly the 
strength developed by the Government 
during this first battle of the civil war. 
What have the revolutionists to show for 
the considerable price they have paid, 
and what is the price? There is no ques- 
tion that the Government losses were 
mych greater than those of the rev- 
olutionary militia, altho the Government 
has carefully hidden the number of sol- 
diers, gendarmes and policemen killed 
and wounded. In one skirmish while 
thirty-seven Cossacks attacking the Pro- 
koroff factory were carried away on 
stretchers not one of the militiamen de- 
fending the barricades was waunded. It 
is also certain that all but a handful of 
the five hundred armed men in the Pro- 
koroff factory on the last days of the 
bombardment escaped and that a large 
proportion eluded later capture. It is 
equally sure that a very large part of the 
wounded in the hospitals were either 
neutral or those who assisted in the de- 


fensive work of building barricades and. 


so on. Relatively few belong to the 
armed revolutionaries. The first result 
to be noted then is that the Government’s 


losses exceeded those of the revolution- 
ists. 

The revolutionaries succeeded with a 
body of armed men considerably smaller 
than that of the army to which they 


were opposed in holding for several 
days large portions of Moscow. They 
were without cavalry, without artillery, 
and the great majority were without dis- 
cipline. The organization of the trained 
dru,eenicks formed a very small part of 
«he whole. Their success was, of course, 
due to their able tactics in not defending 
the barricades and in using the houses 
in every possible way for defense; in 
their avoidance of concentration in any 
particular spot, and in their use of the 
long winter nights to carry on their con- 
structive work. 

But all these were secondary consid- 
erations. The great historical lesson, 
which may overturn the balance of pow- 
er in all existing modern states, was the 
success of guerrilla tactics in a modern 
city against the most recent and highly 
organized military attack. It was be- 
cause the population could safely aid the 
drujeenicks without being caught; be- 
cause the arms could be passed from 
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hand to hand, so that one gun did th 
service of three and the military were ex 
hausted. It was because of the impos 
sibility of the Government’s deciding 
which house-owner was terrorized into 
aiding the revolutionists. and which on 
was glad to do so; because 61 the possi 
bility of the sudden conversion of 
peaceful citizen into a revolutionist and 
a revolutionist into a peaceful citizen at a 
moment’s notice without the least chance 
of detection, that the revolutionists had 
their astounding success. In a week 
were belied the theories of the whok 
generation of European Socialists that 
has just gone by, and the century of mil- 
itary dogmas on the matter of insurrec 
tions since the French Revolution. 

It is not the crooked streets of Mos- 
cow, for they are not all crooked; not 
the unpreparedness of Admiral Dubas- 
soff, for he had not only foreseen serious 
disturbances, but had greatly overesti- 
mated the number of _ revolutionists 
armed; it was not the disloyalty of the 
army, for three-fourths of it remained 
loyal; but it was the spontaneous and 
universal use of guerrilla tactics by the 
revolutionaries under the pressure of the 
moment that came so near placing the 
second city of a great empire in the revo- 
lutionists’ hands. 

These guerrilla tactics are not new in 
the present revolution, but they are 
new in the great cities of central Rus- 
sia. For the last year similar tactics on 
a smaller scale and without barricades 
have prevailed thruout Poland, and for 
the past six years the Baltic Provinces 
have been in the grip of a guerrilla war, 
but in both these regions the revolution 
is more a national rebellion which can 
rely on support from nearly all classes, 
than a social revolution directed by the 
masses below against the classes at the 
top. The Moscow barricades, then, have 
brought great Russia, as well as the out- 
lying provinces, not only to a guerrilla 
civil war but also to a social revolution. 

Let there be no question that the revo- 
lution has now become social. This mo- 
mentous fact is shown in several ways. 
The confessedly revolutionary working 
classes have appealed successfully not 
only to the soldiers and the peasantry, as 
had been the case already in the October 
strike, but now also to the artisans, to the 
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clerks and to the professional classes. 
If the revolutionary militia consisted of 
working men with a certain proportion 
of students and professional socialistic 
leaders, the barricades were built by ser- 
vants and workers, clerks, engineers, 
lawyers and members of the professional 
class. So far had the movement gone 
that the conservative Duma of Moscow 
refused to endorse the proposal to arm 
the League of Russian Men, realizing 
that a militia hastily organized at that 
moment could consist only of the lowest 
elements of the population—“The Black 
Hundreds.” A similar failure met the 
attempt to prepare a “patriotic” demon- 
stration after the putting down of the 
insurrection. Even if the official reports 
of a crowd of 2,000 men are correct, 
this is a very small demonstration at such 
a moment in a city of a million and a 
half inhabitants. 

The promised reaction failed to mate- 
rialize and one of the results of the 
Moscow rebellion of the most far-reach- 
ing consequence to Russia seems to be 
the passing of the power of the “Black 
Hundreds.” These hastily armed and 
organized bands of paid patriots, inspired 
by the anti-Semitic, religious, or im- 
perialistic proclamations of the moment, 
have apparently had their day. The Gov- 
ernment must now look for support in 
one of two directions; either upon its 
highly organized, disciplined and paid 
professional fighters of the army and the 
police, or upon those social classes which 
are themselves in danger. For example, 
the landlords and their servants, the 
higher and middle class bureaucrats, the 
wealthy concessionaires and other priv- 
ileged classes, and the shopkeepers and 
professional element which rely directly 
upon them. 

From one end of the country to the 
other the landlords are already armed 
and are allowed by the law to pay and 
arm what retainers they can secure. 
The bureaucrats are doubtless already 
armed. Most of the wealthy concession- 
aires and privileged element have either 
left the country or are concentrating in 
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St. Petersburg. The shopkeepers are 
either terrorized or have by this time de- 
cided pretty clearly what they will do. 
The peasant seems to be joining definitely 
in the revolt. Whether he can be turned 
later against the workmen or the “intel- 
lectuals” remains to be seen. 

The Government is not securing the 
support of the unprivileged middle classes 
and the smaller property owners repre- 
sented by the Constitutional Democratic 
Party of the zemstvos, by Editor Struve 
and Professor Melukoff. The latter 
has definitely taken his stand against the 
socialistic doctrine and the violent means 
of obtaining its execution. He stands 
for a revolution, but a political revolu- 
tion to be obtained by peaceful means. 
He does not, however, fail to recognize 
the fact that the revolutionary violence 
has so far been the only factor which has 
really influenced the Government. Mr. 
Struve has also said as much and Pro- 
fessor Melukoff admits with equanimity 
that the Government will not be able to 
carry out the elections on the very modest 
basis of popular participation it now pro- 
poses. 

Moreover, the revolutionists them- 
selves recognize their dependence on the 
passive or active support of certain ele- 
ments of the middle class. 

The complete return of the Govern- 
ment under the leadership of Dournovo, 
Plehve’s chief assistant, to all the most 
hated forms of oppression practiced 
under the latter’s rule, has rid the people 
of all illusions as to the proposed gov- 
ernmental “reforms.” 

The heavy blows the revolutionists 
have been able to strike at the prestige 
of the Russian army, together with their 
successful attack on the Government’s 
financial position, have further encour- 
aged the tendency of public opinion to 
cease to look to the Government for any- 
thing and to begin to hope for the com- 
plete overthrow of the whole existing 
régime—autocracy, aristocracy, bureau- 
crats and landlords—and the substitution 
of a thoroughly modern state. 


Moscow, Russta. 





An American Family 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 


can family, its fortunes and its 

growth was given to me by one 
of its members. It is more significant 
because it is so commonplace. The story 
is true, except in two points. The name 
of the family is not Lawrence and they 
do not live in New Jersey. * * * 

My family! I don’t see- that there 
is much to tell about them. I’m 
a Lawrence. There are hordes of 
Lawrences in Delaware and Pennsyl- 
vania and the upper South—all kin in 
the beginning. I belong to the Jersey 
branch. They came over here in Charles 
the Second’s time. Decent folk, but 
poor. All Quakers. They got tired of 
being whipped and tied to cart wheels 
in England. So they came over and 
squatted right down in Monmouth 
County. They were all working men, 
plowmen and blacksmiths and the like. 
Tho there was always one in each fam- 
ily who loafed and read books and_ had 
to be drove to earn his living. They 
took up land along the great tidal rivers. 
Some of them, as you can see in the 
old deeds, could sign their names, but 
most of them made their mark. My 
grandfather was one of them. Lazy Joe, 
he was called, bein’ chief of the Do- 
Nothings. 

He had a big tract on Tom’s River 
and raised potatoes and wheat and pigs. 
In July and August parties of folks used 
to come down from Philadelphia to the 
seashore in wagons. There were no 
railroads then. They would bring their 
own provisions and cook for themselves. 
Grandfather always hired them the use 
of two chambers and his kitchen. They 
hunted and fished all day, and at night 
got up big suppers of sea trout and 
clams and sometimes venison. There’s 
an old book at home—Grandfather’s ac- 
counts—in which there are some of their 
names. Many of them were great law- 
yers and doctors. Binneys,, McKeans 
and Duanes and other leading folk of 
that time. And that was the way they 
took their summer outings then. Things 
were humlier then than now, I tell you. 
and country and town. folk didn’t mix 
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; account of an ordinary Ameri- 


much. After a while some big taverns 
were built along the shore on Long 
Island and upper Jersey and these city 
folk then went to them and we were left 
to ourselves. When my father was a 
boy nothing ever happened at the farm, 
except a big wreck now and then on the 
coast. Emigrant ships sometimes came 
ashore on the bar and broke up. Hun- 
dreds of dead bodies would be washed 
in and lots of plunder. Boxes of lemons 
and pottery and chests full of clothes. 
But it was a lonesome kind of life on 
the farms. Boys didn’t have ambition 
to study. My father could read and 
sign his name, but if a letter had to be 
written it was always my mother that 
did it. It was but a dull life then—as 
I said; there was no big town nearer 
than thirty miles; the pigs and wheat 
were sent up twice a year. Outside of 


that we had no traffic with folks outside. 
My oldest brother, Bill, he drove the 
pigs up to town, and he once saw a 


pretty girl that was cook in a _ road 
tavern and he married her. We thought 
nothing of that then. A cook, if she 
was decent and honest and could really 
cook well, was as good as’ we counted 
ourselves—then. Afterward, it was dif- 
ferent. 

The first thing that made it different 
was that one summer some _ boarders 
came to our house. They were two 
artists, young fellows tramping along the 
coast, and they stopped at our inlet and 
declared the views were as fine as any 
in Italy or Switzerland. They asked for 
board and then went about sketching and 
raving about the old cedars and _ the 
beaches and tides and hunting for 
“effects”; quite mad. We thought—! 
think even now, they weren’t altogether 
sane. I never yet could find the effects 
they talked of, tho more artists came the 
next summer, and raved, and sketched. 
and were just as flighty as the others. 
I heard some of them had big reputa- 
tions in town, and that the picture one 
of them made of a sunset on our beach 
with Tom Brown sittin’ fishin’ in his dor\ 
outside had been sold in Paris for thou- 
sands of dollars. Of course, I knov 
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now all about “Art,” and the ridiculous 
prices pictures bring. But them French- 
men never did seem quite sane folk to 
me. I don’t deny Tom was a big- 
muscled fellow, but he had no good 
looks. I never saw the day when I 
would have given 10 cents for his tin- 
type, let alone a color sketch of him. 
Well, the artists kept on coming and 
bringing their friends. I must say they 
were nice folk, good mannered and easy 
pleased, telling stories, sitting in the even- 
ing around the kitchen fire, with Pop and 
us boys, and always praising mother’s 
buckwheat cakes and fried chicken. The 
same families came year after year and 
they brought their friends, and they 


came, too, steady. They used to talk of . 


our house and beach as being “a great 
find” that mustn’t get into the papers. 
We younger. children took to them and 
their ways naturally. But Bill and his 
wife Liza never did. Bill said “the house 
was gettin’ too fashionable for him— 
with these fine town folks,’ so he went 
lower down the coast and bought a patch 
and took seriously to pig raising and 
butchering. He’s done well, Bill has, as 
to making both ends meet; he and Liza 
and their young ones have always had 
plenty to eat. They’re as fat as their 
own pigs, but they haven’t much more 
education. 

Jane come next to Bill, and she never 
took to the new folks. She married 
Pratt, the tailor, down in the village, and 
they soon had a houseful of children. 

I come next to Jane as to age. I was 
keen enough to see very soon that board- 
ers were a more profitable crop for us 
than potatoes or wheat. I soon took the 
charge of the summer people from Pop, 
and tried to make them comfortable, and 
to get things they liked. It was I that 
insisted on napkins on the table and 
spring mattresses on the beds.. But I 
kept up the humly farm house look of 
things. They liked that. I may say, 
without boasting, I had pretty sharp eyes 
and wit, and knew how to make things 
pay. 

The coming of the boarders year after 
year made a bigger difference to Joe 
than to any of the boys. He was always 


a queer, ugly little fellow, but with a bold, 


manly way of his own. 
“T mean to be a soldier,” he used to 
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say from the time he first learned to 
speak, and he never gave it up. Old 
Judge Fisher, who came here for years, 
was very fond of Joe. “Go to school, 
and let us see what you can do,” he used 
to say. Joe went to school and worked 
herd and pleased the old man. So when 
he was the right age the old Judge got 
him an appointment to West Point. He 
did well, I must say. He is the Captain 
Lawrence who was stationed so long on 
the frontier in Oklahoma. You must 
have heard of him? He married a Miss 
Duryea, a great belle and heiress in New 
Orleans. You often see notices of their 
balls and gay doings down there in the 
papers. 

Then, there was my sister Fan. The 
coming of the boarders made a great 
change in her life. 

She was a pretty girl, prettier than 
any picture or living thing that I ever 
saw. I’ve seen strangers driving on the 
road stop to look after her when she was 
a child. The artists used to bring down 
their friends from New York, and when 
she would come in they would nod and 
say, “That’s the girl. Wasn’t I right?” 

The women gave her finery to wear 
and the men painted her in all kinds of 
characters. She visited them all, too, up 
in town. She caught onto things quick 
enough. She picked up a little French 
and a little music, enough to accompany 
herself when she sang. She had a voice 
that would wring your heart. It was 
so sweet and pitiful. 

Well, Fan married Sam Gibbs, the son 
of a millionaire in Cincinnati, when she 
was eighteen. Sam was a dull fellow, 
but he loved the ground she walked on. 
I went to see them once. They lived in 
fine style. But the next thing I knew 
Sam complained that she was flighty and 
divorced her. In a month she married 
the great Iron King Pusey, of New 
York. You see now every day the ac- 
count of Mrs. Pusey’s doings, her great 
marble palace near the Park, her din- 
ners and gowns. Yes, that’s our Fan. 

I called on her once. While I was 
waiting for the big footman, in red and 
gold livery, to take up my name I saw 
the picture of a tree hanging in the hall. 
If you'll believe me, it was the Lawrence 
genealogy. There was Fan on the top- 
most bough. I was the Honorable John, 
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father was a Judge; there was a big line 
of Congressmen and D. D.’s running 
straight back to Lord John Lawrence in 
India, and then came baronets and earls 
clear back to King John! 

Fan sent word that she was not at 
home. I never went back to the house 
again. It seemed to me that it and her 
whole life were built on lies. 

But she was a pretty, gentle creature! 
You had to love Fan, even when she was 
lying to you. 

That’s all of us, except my _ brother 
George. He was the one in this genera- 
tion who took to books. There always 
was one. He worked his way thru col- 
lege and went into the Methodist minis- 
try. Then he turned Episcopalian. He 
never married. He works in the slums 
in New York and fasts savagely. He 
comes down regularly to see us and the 
old people. They and my children dote 
on him. 
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Once he persuaded us all to have a re- 
union. He coaxed Fan to leave her big, 
white palace, and the Captain to bring his 
delicate wife up from Orleans, and Bill 
to give up his pigs for a day or two, and 
Jane to fetch her little tailor. “Let us all 
come back to the old hearth again,” he 
said, “and break bread together.” 

Well, they did. It was a difficult day 
—a sort of grinning farce with a black 
tragedy back of it. When it was nigh 
over George said: 

“We are all children of one blood. We 
may never meet again. Let us ask God 
to help us before we part.” 

I will say I never heard a prayer like 
that. None of us ever forgot it. We 
never did meet again. Even George saw 
it wouldn’t do. 

Each of us is now going on his own 
road. But there’s nothing queer in that. 
That is like most American families. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


In the Far Meadows 


BY JESSIE WALLACE HUGHAN 


In the meadows of asphodel, 
’Mid the Paradise flowers that spring vn- 
sown, 
Where once the smile of an angel shone 
Or the thought of an angel fell; 


By the stream as you wander, sweet, 
If the little blue flower we know so well, 
With its burden of earth-born love to 
tell, 
In the shadow should kiss your feet; 


If the sheen of a single tear 
Should soften the gladness that naught can 
mar, 
At the breath of a memory, faint and far, 
From the lowly love-days here; 


I would rise to you at last, 
As the ocean follows the spirit moon, 
Though the earth, all warm with the fire of 
noon, 
Is clinging to hold him fast. 


I would fare to the gates of space,— 
But the Paradise flowers are gleaming bright, 
As she wanders wide in the fields of light, 
And I in the old sad place! 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 





England’s New Parliament 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


HE new and bewildering chapter of 
T England’s parliamentary history 
has opened. It may well be called 
bewildering for the reason that it can 
_hardly be said to have had any precedents 
for its conditions, any at least since the 
great Reform Act which first established 
in these countries the principle of a real- 
ly representative Parliament. For near- 
ly ten years England has been governed 
by a Parliament having in its representa- 
tive chamber a large majority of Con- 
servative members, and now so great has 
been the change that in our new House 
of Commons we have a far larger ma- 
jority, an overwhelming majority, of Lib- 
erals. 

As a result of this sudden change there 
presents itself, to begin with, the practi- 
cal difficulty of making any satisfactory 
arrangement for the accommodation of 
the members who are entitled to have 


seats in the House. England is supposed 
to be, above all things else, a practical 
country, but, nevertheless, it did not put 
itself to the pains of ascertaining before 
setting to work at the construction of its 
House of Commons how many Common- 
ers were entitled to obtain the right. of 


sitting there. As a matter of fact, the 
duly elected members of the representa- 
tive chamber never can all have seats 
there at the same time, for the good rea- 
son that the House was not built large 
enough to hold them. When some im- 
portant debate crowded the chamber 
many of the members had to spend long 
intervals in the galleries or the dining 
rooms or the smoking rooms and wait 
there until some especially dull and un- 
tiring speaker should help to clear the 
House and thus allow the waiting mem- 
bers to have their term of occupation. 
The old familiar difficulty is, however, 
much complicated by the new conditions. 
The members of the two great opposing 
parties occupy, as few of my American 
readers need to be told, the opposite sides 
of the chamber, and the difference in 
the number of Liberals and Tories had 
not in former days been large enough 
to create any especial complication. Now, 


however, the Liberals outnumber the 
Opposition by more than two hundred 
members, and the result of this is that if 
the Opposition side of the House were 
left entirely to the Opposition the whole 
of the party could find accommodation 
there, while on the other side there would 
be at at least two Liberals claiming and 
striving to obtain each of the seats on 
that side of the House. 

There are, however, mitigating condi- 
tions in this embarrassing state of af- 
fairs. The Irish National Party, who 
number now nearly ninety members, al- 
ways make it a rule to sit in Opposition, 
and these therefore will dispose them- 
selves as best they can on the benches 
where the followers of Mr. Balfour and 
the followers of Mr. Chamberlain take 
their seats... Thus far the division in the 
Conservative ranks has not come to any 
settlement. No leader has yet been 
chosen, and Mr. Balfour is, as I write, 
not a member of the House of Commons, 
having been defeated during the struggle 
in his old constituency at the late General 
Election. [He has since been elected 
from a vacancy generously made for him 
by.a member chosen at the late election. ] 
No matter how severely men may be in- 
clined to criticise Arthur Balfour’s po- 
litical life, yet I think the severest of his 
critics must admit that he is a man of 
remarkable intellect and culture, an ad- 
mirable parliamentary debater, with 
many of the genuine qualities of states- 
manship in him. I feel by no means 
sure that if he had withdrawn altogether 
from public life he might not have made 
for himself a higher and more lasting 
name in some field: of merely intellectual 
productiveness than he could ever make 
in political and parliamentary work. 

The Conservative party seems for the 
present to be utterly broken up.  As- 
suming Mr. Balfour to find a seat again 
in the House of Commons it seems hard- 
ly possible to suppose that the Conserva- 
tive party could be brought together 
again under his leadership. Mr. Cham- 
berlain has indeed publicly declared that 
he does not desire to be made leader of 
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the party; that he will not accept the 
leadership should it be offered to him, 
and that he desires to remain as before, 
under the leadership of his dear friend 
Arthur Balfour. The two friends have 
even had a private dinner together —a 
private dinner publicly announced and 
much commented on in all the newspa- 
pers—for the purpose of endeavoring to 
come to an agreement as to the best 
course to be adopted by them and their 
followers. But we all know well enough 
that Joseph Chamberlain is not the man 
to submit himself placidly and persist- 
ently to the leadership of one with whom 
he has been for so long on terms of evi- 
dent and unquestioned rivalry. Mr.Cham- 
berlain is much the stronger man of the 
two in the political and parliamentary 
sense, and his whole career shows him to 
be inspired by personal ambition. He has 
never yet worked with loyal devotion un- 
der any leader, and neither Arthur Bal- 
four nor anybody else can possibly fore- 
tell what may be the next turn in Cham- 
berlain’s career. Arthur Balfour is not 
an ambitious man, and there is not in- 
deed much left for him which could stir 
him to ambition. He belongs to a noble 
family —to become a peer would add 
nothing to his position except by giving 
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him on the occasion of state ceremonials 
a formal right of precedence over some 
of his friends and acquaintances, and ev- 
ery enjoyment of life congenial with his 
refined tastes and intellect will be within 
his reach whether he be in or out of 
Parliament. 

It seems to me, therefore, that if Ar- 
thur Balfour should consent to be the 
leader and Joseph Chamberlain should 
consent to be merely his follower ini the 
new and much diminished Conservative 
party, the influence of Joseph would soon 
begin to be felt in the councils of that 


- 

















James William Lowther. 


party, and the leader would soon begin 
to have an uncomfortable time of it. I 
venture to think that, despite all these 
passing troubles, Mr. Chamberlain is 
now one of the happiest men in the coun- 
try. Unless I am greatly mistaken he 
has always found much delight in being 
talked about everywhere, in being looked 
up to or at least looked upon as a great 
political influence and power and in 
knowing himself a subject of constant 
discussion in the newspapers. On the 
other hand, I feel well assured that Ar- 
thur Balfour cares for none of these 
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things, and that he could find much more 
happiness in reading books, looking at 
pictures, studving speculative philosophy 
and mingling in congenial companion- 
ships, than in any struggles with Mr. 
Chamberlain, even tho these were to 
bring about—a result which seems to me 
very unlikely—some passing victories. 
One of the most important and as it 
seems to certain alarmists the most revo- 
lutionary changes brought about by the 
General Elections is the creation of a dis- 
tinct and a powerful Labor party. The 
Labor party now numbers more than 
thirty members, and it is placed under 
the direction of a leader formally elected 
to that place, James Keir Hardie. Keir 
Hardie has been a working miner for the 
greater part of his life and was for a time 
secretary to the Miners’ Union. For a 
long time the representatives of labor in 
the House of Commons numbered only 
four, and I can well remember the days 
when even these four, day laborers by 
occupation and proclaiming themselves 
representatives of labor, were looked 
upon by many. steady-going old Con- 
servative members and even by some Lib- 
eral members of the House as an omin- 
ous presence in the parliamentary assen)- 

















H. de Vere Stacpoole. 
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bly. Now the Labor party has come into 
the House more than thirty strong, and it 
has for the first time proclaimed itself a 
distinct and independent party, with a 
chairman or leader and with secretaries 
and “Whips” just like the other organ- 
ized and recognized parliamentary par- 
ties. 

For a long time and down to a period 
well within my own recollection the 
House of Commons had only three pro- 
claimed and recognized political divi- 
sions. It had the Tories or Conserva- 
tives, the Liberals, and the Irish Nation- 
alists. Now and for some time back the 
Conservatives have been divided into 
Protectionists or Tariff Reform- Con- 
servatives and Free Trade Conservatives, 
while on the ministerial side of the House 
there are Liberals and there are also Lib- 
eral Unionists—in other words, Liberals 
who will follow the leader of their Gov- 
ernment in any policy except that of 
Home Rule for Ireland. The Irish Na- 
tionalist party, which has even added 
some members to its representation at 
the late elections and now indeed owns 
almost all the seats there are to own in 
Ireland, has ever held its position of ab- 
solute independence so far as the great 
English political parties are concerned 
and is of course acting on the same prin- 
ciple still. 

The Labor party, I feel well assured, 
will usually be found to act in thoro ac- 
cord with the Irish National party, so 
far as the question of Home Rule for 
Ireland is concerned. No agreement has 


' been made, or is likely to be made, be- 


tween the two parties, but the Irish Na- 
tionalists are and have always been in 
thoro sympathy with the claims and 
rights of the English workingmen, and 
the Labor party fully recognizes the 
justice of Ireland’s claim for Home Rule. 
Indeed, I find it hard to understand how. 
any intelligent and fair-minded English- 
man can, if he takes the trouble to con- 
sider the question at all, deny for a mo- 
ment that if parliamentary representation 
means anything it has now proved that 
the voice of the Irish people has pro- 
claimed that Ireland as a nation is unan- 
imous in its demand for self-government. 
Even in the province of Ulster, where 
alone the Orange party has any influence, 
the Home Rulers have always held some 
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seats, and have at these late elections 
added to the number of their Ulster rep- 
resentatives. There is, in fact, no other 
public question whatever, no_ question 
having to deal with political and consti- 
tutional affairs on which the same over- 
whelming representative agreement 
could be found in these countries as that 
which exists in Ireland on the subject 
of Home Rule. Of course I know that 
among the members of the new Govern- 
ment there are some who have never yet 
given their adhesion to the principle of 
Home Rule for Ireland and there are 
even some who have not long since 
spoken openly against it. But, on the 
other hand, there are many leading men 
in the new Government who have ever 
proclaimed themselves as resolute advo- 
cates of Home Rule for Ireland, and I 
have a strong conviction of my own that 
when the question comes up again the 
Prime Minister himself, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannermann, will recognize 
the justice of Ireland’s demand. 

In the meantime the House of Com- 
mons is going thru the formal work 
which belongs to the opening of a new 
Parliament. It has re-elected its former 
Speaker, James William Lowther, and is 
engaged in the work of having the mem- 
bers of the new House ‘sworn in day 
after day, and this article of mine will, 
I trust, be crossing the Atlantic before 
the time comes for King Edward to de- 
liver his speech from the throne which 
will invite the new Parliament to do the 
best it can for the long mismanaged bus- 
iness of the country. The new Govern- 
ment begins its work under the bright- 
est auspices, and it may well be said 
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to have its political destiny in its own 
hands. 

I have had so much to write of in the 
world of politics since Christmas that I 
have not been able to say much of the 
new novels that have come out lately, 
but I now want to write a few lines about 
two that have interested me. One came 
out soon after Christmas and the other 
has just been published. The first is 
“Dan the Dollar,” by Shan F. Bullock, 
published by Messrs. Maunsel & Co., of 
Dublin. I feel sure the novels of Shan 
Bullock, one of the cleverest of our Irish 
writers, are well known to my readers, 
and this story is one of his best. It is 
full of clever character drawing, and has 
all his wonderful skill in conveying the 
charm of Irish scenery and Irish atmos- 
phere—an atmosphere like no other. 

The other is “Fanny Lambert,” by H. 
de Vere Stacpoole, published by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin. It is one of the most de- 
lightful and amusing stories I have read 
for some time; it is full of life and - 
humor. The heroine, Fanny Lambert, is 
a most charming girl, and one is not sur- 
prised that every man who meets her 
falls hopelessly in love with her. The 
story ends happily for her and for the 
man she is in love with, but one cannot 
help feeling sorry for the others. All 
the other characters, even those that are 
merely sketches, are real and alive; one 
feels as if one had met them all. One of 
the best is Fanny’s father—a well drawn, 
but not over drawn type of an irrespon- 
sible Irishman. Tho witty and immense- 
lv amusing, it is never farcical or unreal. 
I feel sorry to have finished it! 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 




































The Famine In Japan 


Photographs and Text 
By J. H. DeFOREST, D. D. 


Special Representative of THE INDEPENDENT in Japan. 

















The father and his four children live in this 6 by 6 hut, through which go winds and snow freely. The two 
horrible words, Gashi and Toshi, starved-to-death, and frozen-to-death, are common everywhere. The Gov- 
ernment is moving now and will give work to all able bodied men and women. The Emperor and his rich 
subjects are contributing a few hundred thousand yen. We foreigners have sent a ray of hope into 10,000 
families by 10,000 yen. But in spite of all aid the famine is on too large a scale to save all. Money from 
sympathetic America and England has begun to come. It will bind together yet closer the Anglo-Saxons and 


the Japanese. 
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This mother of seven children is doing her best to make a New Year 
All the form of entering the New Year must 


She raised this little bag (four quarts of rice) to her 


Thanks.” 


An unexpected New Year visit. 
Thanks. 


cake out of black roots and a sprinkling of coarse rice flour. 
be followed even in the wretchedness of poverty. 
“Now I shall have a happy New Year. 


forehead and said: 








At my suggestion, the Kahoku Shimpo sent out a photographer to take some famine scenes. The head man 
They found this blind old woman, 71 years 


of the village accompanied the correspondent and photographer. 
A package of rice and a small sum of money are being given to her, with all the 


old, in starving conditions. 
politeness and courtesy for which the Japanese are noted. 





The Japanese are a spirited, hard-working people. But the famine has thrown tens of thousands out of 
employment, and has brought ruin to their homes. Thousands of men have fled from the famine region, leav- 
ing wife and children, and in these once fairly happy homes there is now no food, no clothing, no kind of 
furniture that can be sold. There are multutudes who have eaten nothing for two or three days, and are 
driven to leaves and bark. Seven people live here, with but one thin ragged quilt for this unprecederited cold 
winter. The mother is pcunding up leaves and straw and roots for their one meal. 





The great famine region extends over three provinces and involves a million people, the majority of 
whom is in dire distress. Sendai City is the center of this region. This house is five miles from Sendai, 
and is one of many visited by the Emperor’s special representative, Viscount Hojo. Here live an aged couple. 
The old man is picking out kernel by kernel, the few half-formed grains of rice from the straw. The 
winter winds and snows have ruined this hut and starvation is all he can see now. 





The Causes of Unrest in Cuba 
and Porto Rico 


our political nurslings, 

Cuba and Porto Rico, 
lead thoughtful men to a con- 
clusion that the affairs of those 
islands are in less satisfactory 
condition than they might and 
perhaps should be. Reports 
irom both are conflicting. The jubilant 
tale of the optimist comes today, only to 
be followed tomorrow by the wail of the 
pessimist or the warning of the alarmist. 
No two observers see any large situation 
from precisely the same point of view, 
and an individual bias too frequently 
blinds the student or the traveler to facts 


Fy HE tales which come from 





of deep importance. 
For the welfare of the people of Porto 
Rico the United States is directly re- 


sponsible. For the welfare of. the 
Cubans we are under a distinct. tho 
somewhat indirect responsibility. The 
political status of Cuba is fairly but not 
sharply defined. The status of Porto 
Rico is indefinite in that the island be- 
longs to, but is not in full legal and po- 
litical sense a part of, the United States. 
It is in a way a political derelict without 
right of anchorage in any departmental 
haven in Washington. The Interior De- 
partment cares for Alaska; the War 
Department cares for the Philippines; 
and the State Department maintains re- 
lations with Cuba. Porto Rico’s admin- 
istrative guardian is a national Execu- 
tive with an overabundance of demand 
on his time and attention. 

Porto Rico had no voice in her trans- 
fer from Spain to the United States. 
Our assumption of ownership and po-~ 
litical control was voluntary. That fact 
imposes upon us a special responsibility 
for the establishment in the island of bet- 
ter conditions than those prevailing in 
the days of Spanish rule. The case of 
Porto Rico may be summarized in a 
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BY ALBERT GARDNER ROBINSON 


[Our readers need no introduction to Mr. 
‘tico and the Philippines in Tue INDEPENDENT and elsewhere have made him one of the 
authorities in America on these countries.—Ep1Tor.] 


Robinson, whose articles on Cuba, 
tions of today are better than 
those which prevailed prior 
to 1898. It has been customary 
to assume that the Porto Rico 
of earlier days was a land heav- 
ily burdened and oppressed by 
Spain and by governors ap- 
pointed at Madrid. In this connection 
it is of interest to note that with the ex- 
ception of a movement for independence 
when the influence of Simon Bolivar 
swept Spanish-America, eighty-five years 
ago, the history of Porto Rico shows no 
revolt against Spanish domination. 

The test of successful government is 
the contentment of the governed. Com- 
parison of states of contentment is quite. 
impossible, but the fact is to be faced 
that the Porto Ricans of to-day are not, 
as a mass, disposed to regard their pres- 
ent lot as an improvement upon that of 
earlier days. Political unrest and indus- 
trial distress are widespread. Inasmuch 
as economic well-being is the prime fac- 
tor in political order and contentment, 
the industrial situation commands the 
first attention. 

Superficial observers turn to statistics 
in which they find that our sales to Porto 
Rico were $2,000,000 in 1897 and $14,- 
000,000 in 1905. From this they argue 
an increased purchasing power based on 
increased prosperity. But this argument 
will not hold. Under the present fiscal 
system the island now buys in this coun- 
try—in many cases at much _ higher 
prices—that which it formerly obtained 
from Europe. Porto Rico’s total im- 
ports for the three years 1894-5-6 aver- 
aged $18,000,000 a year.* The aver- 
age for the last three years is 
less than $15,000,000. For the same three 





Porto 
question whether the condi- 





“The figures here quoted are taken from the 
er Abstract of the United States for 1904 
Pp. 943). 
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years of Spanish rule its exports aver- 
aged $16,500,000. For the last three 
years the average has been a little in ex- 
cess of $14,000,000. Weighed in the 
scales of her total com:nerce, arguments 
of Porto Rican prosperity which are 
based on trade between the island and 
the United States are found wanting. 

The new political and fiscal systems 
wrecked the coffee industry upon which, 
in Spanish days, the great mass of the 
people depended either wholly or in 
part. The advantage of a free market 
for sugar is only a partial compensation. 
A better market for tobacco, cotton and 
fruit does not make up for the loss of the 
coffee trade. Indigence and destitution 
are undeniable facts in the experience of 
the island today, and in their prevalence 
there lies much of the provoking cause 
of that political unrest with which the 
island is afflicted. 

In theory, and also in fact, the Porto 
Ricans now enjoy a larger measure of 
self-government than they did under 
Spanish rule. Another cause of unrest 
and discontent appears in the fact that 
they have less control over their affairs 
than they expected to have under the 
American flag, and less than they think 
themselves capable of exercising. We 
have established a system of wider scope 
than anything they had known prior to 
the autonomous government instituted 
by Spain only a few months before the 
American occupation. But behind it all 
there stands with full veto power a 
Governor appointed in Washington as 
the Spanish Governors were appointed in 
Madrid. The Executive Council is a sur- 
vival of the Spanish Council. Their As- 
sembly may legislate, but an alien in race 
and in habit of thought holds the veto 
power. To many, the new system is a 
distinction without a difference when 
compared with the old institution. 

As a people, we expect the Porto 
Ricans to adapt themselves to American 
ideas, and we are quite too much dis- 
posed to be impatient with and intoler- 
ant of the Porto Rican point of view. 
Our national attitude was illustrated in 
the early days of the occupation in the 
issuance of an order which obliged the 
parents of the brown-skinned cherubs 
who made mud pies by the roadside, and 
played with doll babies on the doorsteps, 
to conceal the innocent and comfortable 
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nakedness of their offspring with one or 
more of the garments of an alleged 
civilization. Naked babies and ungarbed 
children may be said to belt the globe 
thruout some fifty degrees of tropical and 
sub-tropical latitude. The unfamiliar 
spectacle offended a few Americans and, 
being therefore immoral, a law was is- 
sued for the promotion of prudery. 

In this instance there lies the key to 
much in our Porto Rican experience. 
“In Porto Rico,” says Prof. L. S. Rowe 
in his book on the government of the 
island, “we have come into the midst of 
a people foreign to us in manner of 
thought and distinctly European in their 
institutional life.” This comment finds 
a supplement in a recent article in Har- 
per’s Weekly,.in which it is said that 
“we were not content to throw the 
doors wide open and let the Porto Ricans 
come out by degrees and of themselves ; 
we started in to drag them out neck and 
crop.” The weak spots in our Porto 
Rican policy are our over-haste in 
Americanizing a people whom we even 
yet little understand, and our failure to 
establish those economic conditions on 
which the American structure rests. We 
have increased their taxes without in- 
creasing their ability to pay taxes. We 
have taken from them their best market 
without giving a substitute for it. We 
have expected an impossible acceptance 
of American ideas, habits and systems, 
forgetting or disregarding their strange- 
ness to those upon whom they were im- 
posed. 

The prominent feature in our work in 
Porto Rico has been the school system. 
For its maintenance and extension we 
have dipped deeply into the insular 
treasury. There are many who believe 
that we have overestimated the im- 
portance of education as a factor in 
Porto Rican progress. Man’s first need 
is food. Education comes in later to en- 
able him to obtain more food and better 
food. The value of an education to a 
Porto Rican child of today depends in 
large degree upon the amount of nutri- 
tious food which goes along with the 
a-b abs. 

There are those who believe that paid 
employment, which will enable Porto 
Rican parents to give their children 
wholesome food and proper clothing, is 
of greater immediate importance than 
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the elementary education of the children. 
The question is essentially controversial 
in character and its determination rests 
in individual opinion. It is, however, 
obvious that a child can get along better 
without book-learning than it can with- 
out food. It is also obvious that if the 
parent has no income, he can neither feed 
his children nor pay school taxes. 

I ask my readers to keep in mind the 
special object of this article. It is not 
written for the purpose of criticising 
either what has been done in Porto Rico 
or the way in which it has been done. 
Its object is solely to point out and call 
attention to certain phases of the situa- 
tion in which there lie causes of unrest 
and discontent. The basic cause of both 
will be found, I believe, in the severity 
of economic conditions. The principle 
involved is illustrated in the history of 
all lands. Commercial and industrial 
stagnation breeds unrest and political dis- 
content. The sapient gentleman who 
said 
“The turnpike road to people’s hearts, I find, 
Lies thru their mouths, or I mistake mankind,” 
voiced a sentiment which finds indorse- 
ment in all the history of the human race 
and its systems of government. 

While poverty is in all probability the 
underlying cause of Porto Rican ills and 
evils, it is perhaps within bounds to say 
that Cuba’s troubles come largely from 
the opposite source—an over-abundant 
prosperity. When Cuba, in May, 1902, 
first essayed the work of self-govern- 
ment, the price of sugar was so low that 
little or no margin of profit was left for 
the planter. The crop of the season then 
closing had been marketed at prices 
which were only about one-half those re- 
ceived three years later for a larger crop. 
Industrially, Cuba has been greatly pros- 
perous, and her industrial prosperity has 
brought its fruitage of political extrava- 
gance and public indifference to a bur- 
den of taxation greater than that im- 
posed by Spain when the huge budget 
became one of the chief causes of Cuban 
revolt. A system of taxation devised to 
meet the needs of the Government dur- 
ing a time of comparative depression be- 
came, in a day of general prosperity, the 
source of a large surplus revenue. A 
treasury surplus and the promise of even 
greater revenues stimulated ambition for 
the creation of a political machine which 
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would have control of the national purse- 
strings. A Cuban republic forced to 
economize in its appropriations gave 
larger promise of political peace than 
does a Cuba with a large treasury sur- 
plus. 

Prior to the revolt of 1895, Cuba was 
a producing machine controlled by 
Spaniards and operated in the interest 
of Spaniards. The Cubans objected to 
the system, and took up arms to drive 
it out and to establish in its place a gov- 
ernment of, by and for the Cuban peo- 
ple. The key to Cuba’s present troubles 
may be found in the question of the suc- 
cess or the failure of the present admin- 
istration to realize the political ideals for 
which Cuban patriots gave money and 
life. In a republic the “administration” 
is not individual. It is composite. The 
nominal head may be the actual head, 
an autocrat of the benevolent type, like 
Porfirio Diaz, or of the Cipriano Castro 
brand, a less commendable figure. 
Cuba’s President belongs in neither of 
these classes. 

Carlos Manuel 


Cespedes was the 
father of the Cuban revolt of 1868-1878, 
as José Marti was the father of the re- 


volt of 1895. In the history of both of 
these struggles for national independ- 
ence four names appear written in larger 
and bolder letters than any others ex- 
cepting those of the two leaders. They 
are Maximo Gomez, Bartolome Maso, 
Salvador Cisneros and Tomas Estrada 
Palma, leaders and patriots, who gave 
themselves heart and soul to the libera- 
tion of Cuba and to the establishment of 
a free and independent government in 
which the political system of Spain 
should have neither place nor part. 
Estrada Palma became Cuba’s first real 
President. Cisneros is a member of the 
Cuban Senate; Maso remains on his 
plantation, and Gomez died last June. 
The opinion of such men as Gomez, 
Maso and Cisneros concerning the gov- 
ernment whose existence is in large part 
due to their personal work is of value 
in connection with the troubles now 
perplexing the island. 

Writing, last March, to a personal 
friend, Gen. Maximo Gomez said: 

“I should fail in my duty if I should hide 
from the Cubans the fears which now assai! 
me, and which make me fulfill a command of 


my conscience, when I tell them without hesi 
tation that the Republic is the victim of the 
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errors of some of its sons who do not know 
or who have forgotten its glorious history, or, 
what is still worse, who try to convert its au- 
ayy temple into a mean field for exploitation 
or their own personal advantage, or for that 
of certain groups, to the detriment of the rest 
and of the national good name.” 

To Maximo Gomez, more than to any 
other influence, President Palma owes 
his election in 1902. Had Gomez lived, 
there is almost no doubt that his opposi- 
tion would have led to the defeat of the 
present administration at the recent 
election. He saw his old companion-in- 
arms surrounded and dominated by those 
whose methods he could not approve, 
and giving countenance to measures 
which he could only condemn. Salvador 
Cisneros was a President of the Revolu- 
tionary Government of the Ten Years’ 
War (1868-1878), as he was of that of 
the revolt of 1895. Last October, de- 


clining an invitation to attend a ban- 
quet given in celebration of the begin- 
ning of the Ten Years’ War, he wrote: 
“Our country is terrorized, the people 
silent; crushed by tyranny more insup- 


portable than that whose destruction was 
formally commenced on this glorious 
day.” In a less exaggerated strain, 
General Maso has voiced a similar view. 

This does not mean that Cuba is on 
the .verge of revolt. It does mean 
that these old veterans, and many of 
their kind, see that the Government 
has turned from the high ideals which 
led to its establishment, and that it 
is imitating the Spanish system of a 
centralized power in which the various 
departments of the administration are 
its forces and its implements. During a 
visit to Cuba, last June, one of the most 
effective participants in the revolt of 
1895 said to me, “I did not risk my life, 
nor did I give my time and money, to es- 
tablish in Cuba a despotism, which dif- 
fers from that of Spain only in that it is 
Cuban instead of Spanish.” 

I do not say that these statements and 
charges present an accurate picture of 
conditions in Cuba. I submit them only 
as the opinions of known men for the 
clue which they may give to those con- 
ditions. That the effort and the tendency 
of the Palma administration is the estab- 
lishment of a strong centralized govern- 
ment is entirely clear. Yet I well remem- 
ber the persistent aim of the members 
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of the Constitutional Convention so to 
frame their work that there could be no 
recrudescence of the Spanish system of 
power in the hands of a few men. So 
strong was the effort toward a firmly 
rooted decentralization system that con- 
sideration was given to proposals for a 
federation of States, the Provinces to 
constitute the States. This was defeated, 
and very wisely, but thruout the Con- 
stitution there runs the purpose of de- 
centralization of power. 

There are probably many to whom 
such statements seem strange and 
puzzling. It may be asked how it is 
possible to establish in a republic so ex- 
cellent an imitation of Spanish colonial 
methods. The solution is entirely simple. 
The laws of Cuba are the codes pro- 
mulgated by Spain at different times 
from fifteen to twenty-five years ago. 
Under the Cuban Government, few laws 
of any importance have been enacted, 
and no organic law has been adopted by 
which there can be put into effect those 
principles, expressed in Cuba’s Constitu- 
tion, for which her patriots fought, suf- 
fered and died. In both letter and spirit 
the iaws and the Constitution conflict, 
and it is possible to do, under the law, 
that which violates the Constitution and 
its principles. 

For instance, there have been no mu- 
nicipal elections since 1901. The island 
was then under American control. The 
Constitution provides for municipal 
autonomy, but there is no organic law 
providing for municipal elections. Un- 
der the laws, as they stand, the Executive 
has power to remove municipal officials 
and to fill the vacancies thus created, in 
spite of the fact that such officials were 
elected by the people under the authority 
of the Government of Intervention. 
This power has been freely exercised 
during recent months. Cuba is a repub- 
lic in name, but until her laws are 
brought into harmony with the principles 
and provisions of her Constitution, her 
Government may be easily converted 
into a political despotism. There are 
many in Cuba who do not hesitate to 
assert that this has been done. 

Out of the evils which I have here in- 
dicated, rather than defined, there springs 
much of the unrest and discontent now 
discernible in Cuba and in Porto Rico, 

Wasuincton, D, C, 





Industrial Education in Africa 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, LL.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE TUSKEGEE NorRMAL AND InpustRIAL INSTITUTE. 


in one of the more prominent mag- 
azines an appeal addressed to the 
civilized world by a young African 
prince, Monolu Massaquoi, of Gallinas, 
in the British Protectorate of Sierra 
Leone, West Africa. This brilliant and 


Sine months ago there was’ printed 


fluence of Western and Christian civiliza- 
tion. 

In order to accomplish this purpose 
he had established at Ghendiman, the 
capital of his country, an industrial 
school, where he is teaching his people, 
among other things, the arts and trades 














Booker T. Washington. 


enlightened young negro, altho he was 
born in Africa, was educated at the Cen- 
tral Tennessee College at Nashville. In 
1893 he represented Africa at the’ 
World’s Parliament of Religions at Chi- 


cago. At present he is the hereditary 
ruler of a small African tribe in the hin- 
terland of Sierra Leone, which he is 
earnestly seeking to bring under the in- 
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of civilized life. He became deeply im 
pressed, during his visit to the World's 
Fair, with the achievements of the West- 
ern peoples, and was inspired with an 
ambition to give his people the benefi' 
of sciences and arts of which his observa 
tion had taught him the importance and 
value. 

Much as he desired for his people th« 
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benefits of a larger knowledge of, and 
closer intercourse with, Christian peo- 
ples, he had not failed to recognize that 
contact with the white race often 
brought with it more of evil than of 
good. In his appeal, to which I have re- 
ferred, he urges the calling together in 
an international council, “the friends of 
Africa.” 

One of the purposes of this interna- 
tional council would be the formation of 
a permanent society, which should stand, 
in its relation to the civilized world, as a 
sort of guardian of the native peoples of 
Africa, a friendly power, an influence 
with the public and in the councils where 
so often, without their presence or 

knowledge, the destinies of the African 
peoples and of their territories are dis- 
cussed and decided. 

There is more than one reason why I 
am disposed at this time to support the 
appeal of this young African prince. It 

_has often seemed to me a sad and mis- 
taken policy that in making their disposi- 
tion of Africa the Powers have not given 
more attention to the permanent interests 
of the native peoples. It has been un- 
fortunate that at the councils which set- 
tled the fate of vast territories, and of 
millions of peoples, neither these people 
themselves nor any one who could ade- 
quately represent them has been present. 

In framing the policies which involve 
the permanent happiness and welfare of 
native peoples I believe that the mission- 
ary, whose relations with the natives is 
more intimate and more disinterested 
than most others, is often a wiser coun- 
cilor than the trader, or the soldier, and 
that, in the long run, the policy which 
seems to protect and educate the native 
will pay better than that which, in seek- 
ing to subjugate and exploit, has so often 
destroyed him. 

There is, perhaps, no place where we 
need wisdom more than on the frontiers 
of civilization. It has always been so, 
but it is particularly true today. A wide 
view of the world’s economy demands 


that we protect from destruction not only. 


the forests, and the beasts that live in 
them, but the indigenous races to whom 
they by all human right belong. In the 
final organization of the world’s work, I 
believe all the peoples of the earth may 
hope to find their task and place. They 
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should be preserved, if for no other rea- 
son, for the special service they are able 
to perform. Particularly is this true of 
West and Central Africa, where as yet 
the white man has never been a laborer 
or settler, but merely a sojourner, and 
where the future development of the 
country is wholly dependent upon the la- 
bor of black men. 

A permanent international society, 
which ‘should number among its mem- 
bers scientists, explorers, missionaries 
and all those who are engaged, directly 
or indirectly, in constructive work in 
Africa, could exercise a wise and liberal 
influence upon the colonial policy of the 
European nations. By its influence upon 
international. opinion, which has often 
been the only power in which the natives 
have found protection, it could powerful- 
ly aid in securing the success of those 
policies which aim at the permanent in- 
terests of Africa and its people. 

My own experience has led me to 
doubt the value of criticism which does 
not proceed from some positive and con- 
structive notion as to how the evils of 
which complaint is made can be rem- 
edied. 

I have discovered that it is often more 
profitable to encourage those you come 
in contact with in the direction in which 
they are right than it is to oppose them 
in the direction in which they seem to 
be wrong. It often happens that in the 
end more will be accomplished by doing 
some positive good than by opposing 
many actual or seeming evils. — 

It has seemed to me, therefore, that 
at the present moment, when the atroci- 
ties in the French Kongo have apparent- 
ly aroused the people of France, and an 
active agitation is being carried on in 
Europe and America for the intervention 
of the Powers in the Kongo Free State, 
and it would perhaps aid in bringing 
about a change in conditions if the 
“friends of Africa,” those who have the 
permanent interests of the people and 
their country most sincerely at heart, 
would unite to promote some definite 
measure of positive improvement for the 
people. 

My own knowledge of the needs of 
native African people is, I confess, not 
extensive. It has largely been gathered 
from reports of missionaries and travel- 
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ers, from the experiments of Tuskegee 
students in Togo and other parts of 
Africa in cotton culture, and their expe- 
rience in teaching the natives American 
methods. Recently I have had an oppor- 
tunity to hear indirectly in regard to the 
present situation from a large number ef 
missionaries on the West Coast. From 
all that I am able to learn from these 
sources and others I am disposed to be- 
lieve that no single measure would do 
more to improve the character and con- 
dition of the native peoples and prepare 
the way for the permanent establishment 
of Christian religion and Christian civ- 
ilization than the introduction and wide 
extension of industrial schools. 

It should be remembered that the in- 
dustrial school is no new thing in Africa. 
Long before Hampton Institute was 
founded there was a flourishing indus- 
trial school at Lovedale, in South Africa. 
In the whole history of what is known 
in Africa as the “native question,” I 
doubt if there is any more interesting or 
more encouraging incident than those re- 
lated in the story of this institution and 
of the other industrial schools in Africa 
that have grown out of this original ex- 
periment. At the present time there seems 
to be a very general conviction among 
the missionaries in Africa that an indus- 
trial education is a necessary part of 
their work. 

The demand for industrial teachers, in 
connection with mission work is, as I 
have reason to know, beyond the ability 
of our schools to supply. 

This is in part due to the keen demand 
for industrial teachers in the colored 
schools in our own country. A teacher 
who has industrial training, I have been 
informed, can frequently obtain almost 
twice the salary that is paid a colored 
teacher trained in the best Northern uni- 
versity. While industrial teachers are in 
such request at home it will always be 
difficult to obtain them for the foreign 
mission schools. Another fact that en- 
ters into the situation is the constantly 
increasing demand for trained men and 
teachers of the negro race from colonial 
governments and from great private en- 
terprises like the British Cotton Growing 
Association and others, which are seek- 
ing to fit the native peoples to meet the 
new demands of the world’s industry and 
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and commerce. All of these things i: 
dicate, I am inclined to believe, a grov 
ing impression among practical admini 
trators of colonial affairs, as well as 
among students and missionaries, that 
the problem of dealing -with the weaker 
races is fundamentally one of industria! 
education. 

The surest way of preserving these 
more primitive people from the evils 
which the higher civilization invariab!y 
brings in its train, is to develop in them 
talents which will make them useful and 
inculcate those habits of life which will 
cause them to be respected. 

I believe that an international coun- 
cil of the “Friends of Africa” could do 
much to encourage the work already be- 
gun in this direction and greatly aid in 
overcoming the obstacles to its further 
extension. ‘ 

While I have no definite suggestions 
as to what measures should or could be 
taken by such an international council, 
either for the protection of the natives 
from the evils that now threaten them or 
for encouragement of the work of their 
betterment, there are certain things 
which I believe my experience justifies 
me in laying down as fundamental to any 
effort in these directions. 

I have very little faith in the success 
of any effort to educate or to increase 
the economic value of the native Africans 
that is not conducted by those who have 
confidence in and a disinterested desire 
to improve the condition of the people 
intrusted to their care. Any experiment 
which seeks to encourage native industry 
by force or merely by-an appeal to his 
“enlightened self-interest” will fail. An 
enlightened self interest which divorces 
itself from all social and sentimental in- 
terests and is not stimulated either by re- 
ligious feelings or a sense of personal 
pride is one of the latest products of civ- 
ilization. With the African people, as | 
have known them, feeling, and particu- 
larly religious and social feelings, enter 
more or less into everything that they do. 
Experience in the Southern States has 
proved that experiments that do not 
reckon with this fact will not succeed. 

For this reason, if for no other, | am 
disposed to believe that no attempt to 
educate the native peoples of Africa or 
to lift them to a higher plane of indus- 
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trial efficiency, will have any permanent 
success that does not go hand in hand 
with the teaching of the Christian re- 
ligion, or at least with a devotion and 
desire to help the people similar to that 
which has inspited the work of the mis- 
sidnaries in Africa. 

I believe it is a wise policy which in- 
duced the English Government in South 
‘ Africa and in India to give substantial 
aid without reference to the sect or creed 
they represented, to those mission schools 
where industrial training was taught. 

But without reference to any specific 
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measures that could or should be taken 
for the betterment of the native peoples 
of Africa, it seems to me it is a season- 
able time for the friends of Africa to 
come together. An international coun- 
cil, should it do no more than outline, in 
Opposition to the policy of forced labor 
and ruthless commercial exploitation, 
some plan for the encouragement and 
further extension of industrial education 
in Africa, would have done much to se- 
cure the future of what is, whatever its 
faults, one of the most useful races the 
world has ever known. 
TUSKEGEE, ALABAMA. 


The Authorship of the Monroe Doctrine 


BY JAMES SCHOULER, LL.D. 


{[Dr. Schouler is the author of many well-known works on American Law and American 


History. 
umes.—Eb1Tor. ] 


ITHIN the last two or three 
W years seyeral of our newspa- 
pers whose scholarly standards 

are recognized have attributed the author- 
ship of the Monroe Doctrine, literally and 
exclusively, to John Quincy Adams, Pres- 
ident Monroe’s Secretary of State. The 
climax of disparagement to Monroe him- 
self in that connection was reached last 
July, in an oration delivered before Har- 
vard’s Phi Beta Kappa-at Cambridge by 
President James B. Angell, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, whom I respect and 
venerate, but from whose tribute on that 
occasion, quite too flattering to Harvard 
University and Massachusetts, I, as a 
Harvard man and Massachusetts born, 
am constrained to differ. In this address 
he praises John Quincy Adams as ‘“‘that 
great Harvard statesman to whose match- 
less courage and farsighted wisdom we 
owe the Declaration which we call the 
Monroe Doctrine, but which might more 
justly be called the Adams Doctrine.” He 
pictures Monroe’s Secretary of State as 
inspiring “the slow-moving and lethargic 
President” to fling out his challenge of 
1823 tothe allied sovereigns of Conti- 
nental Europe, and asserts that “James 


Perhaps his best known work is his “History of the United States,” in six vol- 


SS 


Monroe held the trumpet, but John 
Quincy Adams blew the blast.”’ 

John Quincy Adams stands secure 
enough in the hall of fame, and the most 
unique and heroic record he made as a 
public man began after Monroe was in 


his grave. And any one who carefully 
reads Adams’ published Diary for those 
eight eventful years while he served Mon- 
roe as Secretary and served him faith- 
fully, will see how greatly he admired 
and revered the character of that Presi- 
dent to whom he owed high station and a 
training for the highest ; and this, too, in 
Memoirs which were by no means given 
to praising contemporaries, as posterity 
is well aware. 

No President, in fact, ever bore’ office 
at the gift of our people who was more 
constant, more conscientious, more intent 
to serve them ably and faithfully, than 
James Monroe; nor has any President of 
eight years ever yet succeeded more posi- 
tively in doing so. All the great measures 
of his long administration—and they were 
many—bore the stamp of his practical in- 
itiative and capable fulfillment. We see 
this in the political wisdom expressed in 
his correspondence, which assuaged all 
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sectional bitterness from the war of 1812 
and ushered in, as he planned it, an era 
of good feeling, while keeping the old op- 
position leaders from reorganizing ; in his 
patient financial lead from national col- 
lapse and depression to high prosperity 
and credit; in his admirable conduct of 
those negotiations with Spain which se- 
cured us peacefully the Floridas to add to 
our Louisiana purchase ; in the executive 
influence which he exerted for composing 


finally, near the close, in his bold stai«| 
of 1823 against the Holy Alliance of 
European despots. In these and all other 
acts of his eight years’ official’ term, as 
Adams’ Diary plainly indicates, this Pres- 
ident consulted his Cabinet advisers and 
the whole of them ; and, while he weighed 
carefully and diligently their several 
counsels, he led and directed his adminis- 
tration from first to last, sensitively am- 
bitious, in his high career, for the just ap- 
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the first great anti-slavery strife of our 
politics, which merged into the Missouri 
Compromise, for whose aid in pacifying 
the North he caused the sacrifice of Texas 
in our Florida treaty ; in the friendly rec- 
ognition, earliest among the world’s pow- 
ers, of the independence of Spanish- 
American republics in North and South 
America ; in checking by his veto message 
the dangerous passion developing in Con- 
gress for internal improvements and road 
building under national auspices; and 





plause of posterity, magnanimous and 
considerate at all times, but the compliant 
tool of no one. 

This misapprehension, as I must call 
it, of the annals of 1823 seems to have 
begun with a paper read by Mr. Worth- 
ington C. Ford in 1901 before the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society and en- 
titled “Genesis of the Monroe Doctrine.’ 
A few written drafts from among the 
still unpublished papers of John Quincy 
Adams were here produced as the basis 
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of a new theory. Mr. Ford is far too 
accurate a scholar in manuscripts to 
leave out of sight the other written data 
which bear upon such a controversy; 
but he has, I think, read into the Adams 
papers, and especially into Adams’s 
Diary, conclusions which they by no 
means justify when candidly verified. 
He starts with a postulate that the state- 
ment in Monroe’s Message that America 
is no longer open to colonization by any 
European powers came “admittedly and 
undoubtedly” from John Quincy Adams ; 
and this postulate should be qualified. 
John Quincy Adams’s Diary, December 
6th, 1845, asserts (and so does Monroe’s 
1823 message) that this statement was 
transferred from the text of a diplo- 
matic despatch sent shortly before, as an- 
nouncing a principle duly authorized by 
the President. Adams here claims 
further that he himself framed the sen- 
tence; but he does not claim, nor is it 
probable that the idea expressed in that 
sentence was exclusively his own. 

Mr. Ford claims that the authorship of 
the other material statement of the 1823 
message, which runs into two long para- 
graphs, is shown by the new testimony 


he adduces to have come from the same 


source; but to me that testimony shows 
nothing conclusive, except that the Pres- 
ident while in general harmony with his 
Secretary of State controlled and re- 
vised carefully, with his own corrections, 
all important despatches of this date, 
anxious to avoid irritating Russia or her 


.allies separately. This does not look like 


lethargy on his part in the conduct of his 
own administration. 

Even were it proved that Monroe bor- 
towed for his momentous message a 
phrase, an idea or an inspiration from 
any one of his capable cabinet officers, 
why should he not have historical credit 
for his courageous pronouncement bhe- 
fore Congress and all Europe, upon his 
own solemn responsibility as Chief 
Magistrate? There were many who in 
1862 urged President Lincoln to pro- 
claim emancipation before he did so, and 
various words and phrases contained in 
his famous document are known to have 
been supplied by members of his cabinet. 
President Washington had his Hamil- 
ton; and it is well known that he com- 
posed his “Farewell Address”—the real 
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historical precursor of our Monroe Doc- 
trine—from drafts furnished him by 
statesmen whom he had consulted long 
before that address was published. Yet 
no one seeks to deprive either Washing- 
ton or Lincoln of the authorship of an 
immortal instrument upon which our 
whole national destiny has turned. 

Both President Angell and Mr. Ford 
write disrespectfully and even contempt- 
uously of James Monroe. But no es- 
timate of Monroe can do him justice 
which fails to consider the broadening 
effect of a long and varied public experi- 
ence upon one singularly just and open- 
minded in public endeavor, attached and 
attaching in his friendships, amiable at 
heart and of pure and unsullied. honor. 
The public example he left was a noble 
one, tho somewhat lost sight of when 
political passion surged presently about 
the rude person of Andrew Jackson. 
The same impulsive Monroe, who left 
college to join the Northern fight for 
independence, fought gallantly and re- 
ceived a wound in action; who later came 
into public life under Patrick Henry’s 
auspices as a Virginian Anti-Federalist, 
opposed to the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion; who, sent by Washington on the 
wellknown mission to Revolutionary 
France, as a counterpoise to Jay at Great 
Britain, yielded to the fraternal embrace 
and other enthusiastic follies of the 
French Directory, and after his recall 
antagonized Washington petulantly and 
nearly fought a duel with Hamilton— 
this same man was characterized, when 
President, by painstaking, deliberate and 
comprehensive wisdom and _ gravity, 
manifesting traits not unlike those of 
Washington’s own peerless administra- 
tion. For meanwhile, he had grown 
slowly but surely into wisdom; first as 
Governor of Virginia, next as Jefferson’s 
special envoy to France to conclude with 
Livingston the Louisiana Purchase, and 
again as Minister to England, where he 
framed a treaty which, had not Jefferson 
suppressed it altogether, might have pre- 
vented the war which ensued. Still later, 
after a new lapse of discouragement and 
vexation, he had joined President Madi- 
son’s administration as Secretary of 
State, strenuously conducting our for- 
eign relations into and thru the whole 
War of 1812, and carrying on his 
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shoulders, at the darkest episode of that 
struggle, the burden of the War Depart- 
ment besides. It was these later services 
to his country in his prime that com- 
mended him pre-eminently for the Presi- 
dency in 1816, which our electors ac- 
corded; and so popular was his first 
term’s administration upon the Washing- 
ton pattern that he received from the 
people, like Washington himself, a unan- 
imous re-election by right for a second 
term. And-tho one of our State electors, 
with an independent disregard of his 
constituency which in our day would 
have been thought infamous, threw away 
his ballot spitefully to prevent such a 
parallel, the fact remains in history that 
of all Presidents hitherto chosen, since 
this Union went into operation, none 
have gained nor even approached the 
plane of unanimous approval to which 
Washington and Monroe attained. Mon- 
roe, tho slow-moving in conclusions, was 
at all times alert, deliberate, dispassion- 
ate, true to his once-formed convictions. 
John Quincy Adams has eulogized him 
as one who studied alone far into the 
night the great problems which con- 
fronted his administration; while Cal- 
houn, his ardent Secretary of War, said 
of his highly accurate judgment, after 
viewing a subject patiently on all sides, 
“I have known many much more rapid 
in reaching their conclusions, but very 
few with a certainty so unerring.” 
Monroe’s chief counsellors, especially 
in foreign affairs, during his Presidency, 
were his two great predecessors; and it 
should be said that this trio of successive 
Presidents, Jefferson, Madison and Mon- 
roe, all congenial and disposed to mutual 
conference, knew European politics more 
intimately at this particular period and 
exerted together more influence in Euro- 
pean circles than any other contempor- 
aries. For in those first twenty-four 


fruitful years of the nineteenth century, — 


we should remember, Virginia was 
steadily at the helm of our young Union; 
and the spectacle of three Presidents 
from a single State, all living thru such 
a period, all fraternal in politics and per- 
sqnally, and each watchful of current 
events, we are never like to witness here 
again. 

Few, probably, who enter into a question 
of authorship like the present, have taken 


the trouble to explore diligently Preside 
Monroe’s own correspondence. This cor- 
respondence has recently been publish«:| 
as a complete work of seven printed vo!- 
umes, well edited by Mr. Stanislaus Mu: 

ray Hamilton, of the State Departme::. 
I commend to historical scholars the car 
ful perusal of the sixth volume of this col- 
lection, together with Mr. Hamilton’s ex- 
haustive note at the end on “The Genesis 
of the Monroe Doctrine.” Monroe's 
whole correspondence of 1823 with thie 
Virginian ex-Presidents shows him 
watchful of foreign affairs and fully cog- 
nizant of their progress, months before 
Rush’s momentous dispatches came to 
hand. There is one highly significant kct- 
ter of 1823, as far back as June 23, which 
reviews the European situation as op- 
posed to aiding the cause of human rights. 
He says to Jefferson: . 

“Our relation to Europe is pretty much the 
same as it was at the commencement of the 
French Revolution. Can we in any form take 
a bolder attitude in regard to it in favor of 
liberty than we did then? Can we afford 
greater aid to that cause by assuming any such 
attitude than we do now, by the force of our 
example?” 

Thus cogitating upon some new stand 
for liberty under our auspices, Monroe 
received the two startling dispatches from 
Minister Rush. Taking them to his Vir- 
ginia home, he promptly submitted a copy 
for advice to the éx-Presidents, at the 
same time indicating, tho calmly, in his 
letter to Jefferson, October 17th, the drift 
of his own purpose. If ever we could 
justly entangle ourselves with the affairs 
of Europe, now appeared to him the time. 
He says: 

“My own impression is that we ought to 
meet the proposal of the British Government, 
and to make it known that we would view an 
interference on the part of the European 
powers, and especially an attack on the Span- 
ish-American colonies by them, as an attack 
on ourselves.” 

Jefferson’s reply of October 24th, long 
since accessible in his own writings, 
has often been pertinently quoted. It is 
one of the grandest letters he ever wrote, 
and he so considered it. We are not to 
ignore that letter nor pass it carelessly by. 
In its flaming sentences we see illumined 
like a beacon light the whole long path- 
way of the doctrine, in its noblest devel- 
opment, which Monroe presently uttered 
and meant to apply—as a doctrine which 
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should add to non-intervention in Euro- 
pean affairs, already imbedded in our pol- 
icy, the prohibition of all European inter- 
vention in affairs cis-Atlantic, so that this 
whole New World might be held sacred 
henceforth to systems among congenial 
republics and dedicated under our-lead to 
liberty and the rights of man. Jefferson 
advised co-operation with Great Britain 
in the present crisis, confident that a joint 
prohibition, such as Canning seemed to 
invite, would, instead of bringing a Euro- 
pean invasion of America, effectually pre- 
vent it. Madison, tho wary and distrust- 
ful of Canning’s overtures, advised a sim- 
ilar course. 

In this joint consultation of Virginians, 
then, originated historically the Monroe 
Doctrine, so far as that fundamental of 
our policy was not rather the gradual and 
legitimate outgrowth of sentiments re- 
peatedly expressed earlier by several 
American statesmen, to be on this prime 
occasion positively proclaimed for en- 
forcement. 

Turn now to John Quincy Adams’s 
Diary, studying carefully its whole rec- 
ord, from Monroe’s return to Washing- 
ton in November to the assembling of 
Congress in early December, and we shall 
find that our President arrived at the 
seat of government already confirmed in 
a purpose to initiate resistance to the 
reactionary plans here of the Holy Alli- 


,ance, tho long deliberative as to methods, 


and inviting, in fact, the free counsel of 
his whole Cabinet upon these and the 
later Rush despatches. The Diary shows 
that Monroe promptly stated to his coun- 
selors that the United States ought to 
take no subordinate part to Great Britain 
in this business, and that he kept much 
in mind the idea that if England with 
her fleet were left alone to prohibit the 
Alliance from these shores, she might, 
when successful, compel the Southern 
republics to become her own commercial 
dependents. It also shows that, in an 
interview with the President, November 
15th, by special appointment, the Secre- 
tary of State was shown the two letters 
of Jefferson and Madison, and was duly 
impressed by their contents; and this 
date precedes that of the more important 
of Adams’s diplomatic drafts which Mr. 
Ford has lately brought to light. 

It is true that, according to the Diary, 


the President appeared at one stage of 
deliberation dejected and despondent ; 
nor would this be strange, considering 
the tremendous responsibility which rest- 
ed upon him personally, and the dread 
he entertained that the allies would really 
carry out their threat; in which case, as 
these Southern republics were still juve- 
nile, the brunt of repelling a foreign in- 
vasion must have fallen upon their 
avowed champion. Moreover, Great 
Britain would not at this time follow us 
in recognizing Spanish-American inde- 
pendence, and Rush’s later despatches 
showed Canning more dubious in his 
overtures. Perhaps, too, Monroe’s de- 
jection was partly due to his own private 
distress, for it is well known that he left 
office presently so harassed with debt that 
he had to sell out his Virginia estate and 
pass his old age in pecuniary depend- 
ence; he had served his country’s for- 
tunes these many years to the detriment 
of his own. But the Diary does not im- 
pute to Monroe the thought of retreat 
from his courageous purpose, and if it did 
so I, for one, should think that Adams 
misapprehended. 

The President’s Message to Congress 
was the great document which should 
evince a predetermined defiance of Eu- 
rope. Adams’s Diary shows that Mon- 
roe prepared his own statement and then 
submitted it to his whole assembled Cab- 
inet; that in the exordium of its first 
draft it sounded an alarm of war, like a 
thunderclap, sq that the President was 
persuaded to make an utterance more 
subdued ; that in another draft which he 
submitted the message met their united 
approval. And thus, December 2d, 1823, 
when Congress assembled, that famous 
manifesto went forth for which London 
had waited with extraordinary interest ; 
and, as Rush presently wrote home, the 
most decisive blow was given thereby to 
all despotic interference with the new 
republics of our continent. 

To read finally Monroe’s own au- 
thentic statements in this connection. 
Two letters which he wrote to Jefferson, 
this same December, shortly after the 
message had been read in the two 
Houses of Congress and _ published 
broadcast, reveal the explanation of his - 
course. In the first of these, December 
4th, which accompanied a copy of the 
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document, he says: “I have concurred 
thoroly with the sentiments expressed in 
your late letter”; and he adds of inde- 
pendent Spanish-America, with the same 
turn of expression which he had used 
to Jefferson in October: “I consider the 
cause of that country as essentially our 
own.” Monroe’s second letter, still 
more explicit, shows Jefferson that, in 
order to give our action here the great- 
est effect, and at the same time for con- 
ciliating better Russia and the other 
Powers of the Holy Alliance than if’-we 
had joined Great Britain at London in a 
joint remonstrance, our administration 
had taken its own opposing stand, its 
separate initiative. It would thus seem 
that the master stroke at this juncture, 
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of warning off European aggression : 
an opening message to Congress rather 
than by a joint protest with Great 
Britain, was Monroe’s own idea. 

In short, as history may in fairness 
conclude, the United States at this time 
had a President who held up no trumpet 
for his Secretary of State or any other 
member of his cabinet to blow into, but 
sounded his own sufficient blast and 
flung out his challenge, as a self-poised 
and self-respecting head of this nation, 
whose simple word carried the weight of 
a world-wide reputation, and who, in 
talents, public experience and nobility of 
character, was the peer of any crowned 
monarch of his times in all Europe. 


Boston, Mass. 
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‘The Influence of Education on Marriage 
and Maternity 


BY L. CLARK SEELYE, D.D., LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF SMITH COLLEGE. 


HE ever recurring question, wheth- 
7 er a higher education unfits a 
woman for marriage and mater- 
nity has been agitated again in conse- 
quence of the publication of a work by 
an eminent educator in which that ques- 
tion is answered affirmatively. He pre- 
sents statistics to show the percentage of 
married women among the graduates of 
a few leading colleges and the percent- 
age of their children, and he holds the 
colleges responsible for the relatively low 
ratio which he discovers. He fails to 
recognize the fact that three-fourths of 
the alumnz have been out of college less 
than ten years, and as the maximum 
number of marriages is in the oldest and 
the minimum in the youngest classes, 
the rapid increase in the latter will make 
any percentage drawn from the whole 
body of graduates appear abnormally 
low. 
A much more serious defect in the 
learned author’s reasoning is his failure 


to recognize the prime importance of sound at their entrance to college. With- 


social and economic conditions in deter- 
mining the rate of marriages and births. 
No notice is taken of the fact that before 
any colleges were founded for women, 
marriages and births had been decreas- 
ing in all civilized countries, and that the 
decrease is greatest in those countries 
where the higher education of women 
has made the least progress. To deter- 
mine, therefore, how marriages and 
births are affected by a collegiate educa- 
tion there should be an extensive com- 
parison between collegiate and non-col- 
legiate women in corresponding social 
and physical conditions. The data are 
as yet too incomplete and fragmentary 
to make such comparisons with accuracy, 
and, as far as they have been made, they 
do not justify the author’s conclusions. 
What is still more important is to take 
into account the different social and phys- 
ical condition of those thus educated. 
One must know from what classes they 
come, and whether they are physically 


























out such a knowledge of individual cases, 
percentages drawn from general aver- 
ages must be more or less misleading in 
such an investigation. Due credit should 
also be given to the abundant testimony 
that the majority of women improve 
physically as well as mentally during 
their college course. By educated wom- 
en the social evils justly deplored can be 
most effectually prevented, and much 
has been done by them in recent years to 
improve the condition of their sex. 

It is easy to find defects in women’s 
colleges. None appreciate more than 
those engaged in their administration 
how far they are from realizing the high- 
est ideal of a woman’s education. They 
are all young and lack educational ex- 
perience and established traditions. They 
take as pupils those who have suffered 
from hereditary ailments, from the re- 
quirements of fashion, and from a low 
estimate of the dignity and capacity of 
womanhood. In spite of these draw- 
backs they have clearly demonstrated 
women’s physical and intellectual capac- 
ity for a collegiate education and the 
worth of that education to her in prac- 
tical life. Their graduates are better 
qualified both for wifehood and mother- 
hood. They are as ready to wed as 
other women when the right man wooes 
them, but many causes now lead men in 
active life to postpone marriage, and the 
longer it is postponed the less inclined 
they are to assume its responsibilities. 
Women cannot take the initiative and 
seek a husband, and daughters, in this 
country, at least, are no longer contract- 
ed in marriage by their parents. 

Marriages of convenience are not 
made as often by college graduates, for 
they do not feel obliged to marry in order 
to escape poverty or dependence, and 
they marry more frequently educated 
men who desire congenial companion- 
ship. There are accordingly fewer di- 
vorces among them. Their children are 
limited by the same causes which are 
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dominant in the society to which they 
belong. Excessive mentality may inter- 
fere with fecundity, but the fact is there 
is very little excessive mentality at pres- 
ent, either in colleges for men or for 
women. The author of the work in 
question himself admits that “sterility is 
not a specific disease, but is the intricate 
product of causes as complex as modern 
civilization.” He neglects, however, to 
give this intricate product due recogni- 
tion, nor are his statistics comprehensive 
and discriminating enough to justify the 
conclusions he has reached. 

Nor is his charge true that the col- 
leges for women are merely aping col- 
leges for men.. In many customs and 
requirements they are duly mindful of 
the difference in sex and are giving 
women advantages for perfecting wom- 
anhood which it would be difficult for 
her to find elsewhere. 

Language, literature, science, philos- 
ophy, history, art, are the same for wom- 
en that they are for men. The leading 
studies of a college course cannot be 
considered either as masculine or as 
feminine, but as intellectual, and must be 
regulated by those principles which de- 
termine the growth of all intellectual 
life. 

The sexual differentiation desired 
should be secured by different modes of 
life rather than by different studies. A 
man does not become feminine by writ- 
ing poetry, nor a woman masculine by 
studying mathematics, and it would 
prove a serious defect in the higher edu- 
cation of woman if it were shaped mere- 
ly with reference to a particular vocation. 
An undue prominence to marriage and 
maternity may prove as pernicious as if 
they were neglected. A morbid sensi- 
tiveness to disease is to be avoided no 
less than indifference. The general cul- 
ture which produces sound judgment is 
a good preparation for any vocation to 
which a woman may. be called. 


NorTHAMPTON, Mass. 








Lord Randolph Churchill 


There are now four great biographies 
of English statesmen of the Victorian 
era; works that are based upon letters 
and papers, and carry all the weight and 
finality that biography so written’ com- 
mands. These four biographies, in the 
order of their publication, are Charles 
Stuart Parker’s “Life of Sir Robert 
Peel,” Morley’s “Life of Gladstone,” 
Lord Edmund Fitz- 
maurice’s “Life of 
Lord _ Granville,” 
and Winston Spen- 
cer Churchill’s new- 
ly published “Lord 
Randolph Church- 
ill.”* There are oth- 
er lives of statesmen 
of the Victorian 
era — notably Ev- 
elyn Ashley’s “Life 
of Lord Palmerston” 
and Spencer Wal- 
pole’s “Life of Lord 
John Russell.” 

Palmerston and 
Russell have a 
much larger part in 
the political history 
of England in the 
reign of the late 
Queen than either 
Granville or Lord 
Randolph Churchill. 
But this fact not- 
withstanding, nei- 
ther of these biog- 
raphies is in the class in which the 
biographies of Peel, Gladstone, Gran- 
ville and Churchill now stand; and 
neither Ashley’s nor Walpole’s_ vol- 
ume will continue to be read as will 
the four books which have been 
named. Even these four biographies are 
not of even merit, largely owing to the 
varying power of the biographers. Peel’s 
“Life” must be read for what it contains 
—for the light it throws on English po- 
litical history from the Peace after 
Waterloo until the repeal of the Corn 
Laws in 1846. But as a biographer 

as Lorn RANDOLPH Cuurcuitt. By Winston Spencer 


Churchill, M.P. Two vols., pp. xvi, 564, viii, 532. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $9.00, 
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Parker is neither a Morley nor a Win- 
ston Churchill; and in grouping these 
four biographies according to both their 
literary merit and their value as contribu- 
tions to English political history, Mor- 
ley’s “Life of Gladstone” must come first. 
Winston Churchill’s “Lord Randolph 
Churchill” second, Fitzmaurice’s “Life of 
Earl Granville” third, while Parker’s 
“Life of Peel,” great as is its value from 
the point of view. of 
political history. 
drops into the fourth 
place. 
Lord Randolph 
’ Churchill was not a 
statesman in the 
sense that Peel, Rus- 
sell, Palmerston, 

Gladstone or Gran- 

ville was. Lord 

Randolph originated 

and carried into ef- 

fect no great poli- 
cies. Unlike Russell, 
he piloted no great 
measure thru the 

House of Commons. 

He was only twice 

in office—first as 

Secretary of State 

for India in the 

short-lived Salisbury 

Cabinet of 1884-85 

(the caretaker Gov- 

ernment which held 

office from soon 

after the enactment 
of the Reform Bills of 1884-85 until the 
General Election in the latter year), and 
again as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the Unionist Administration of 
1886-92. 

Even as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Lord Randolph was not long in office. 
He has the singular distinction of having 
been a Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
never submitted a Budget to the House 
of Commons; for when preparing what 
was to have been his first Budget, he 
came sharply at issue with Lord Salis- 
bury and his colleagues—with the “old 
gang,” as he called them—not only over 
the principles and details of his Budget 


























and his scheme for retrenchment, but as 
regards the general policy of the Union- 
ist Government, and particularly as to 
domestic legislation. 

Salisbury, Hicks-Beach, W. H. Smith 
and the other members of the Adminis- 
tration of 1886-92 were not prepared to 
make the pace in constitutional and social 
reform that Lord Randolph Churchill de- 
manded, and just before Christmas, 1886, 
England was astonished by the news that 
Lord Randolph had resigned, and that 
there was a serious breach between him 
and Lord Salisbury. 

The breach was never healed, and 
altho Lord Randolph was of the House 
of Commons until his death in 1894, he 
was never again of a Salisbury Admin- 
istration; never again of the inner coun- 
cils of the Tory and Unionist party. The 
term of his official life, including both his 
tenure of the office of Secretary for India 
and of the Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer, was not more than a year. His 
place in English political history is, how- 
ever, not to be measured by the length 
of his official service. His power and his 
influence in English politics accrued to 
him and were exercised by him chiefly, 
if not entirely, while he was an unofficial 
and independent member of the Tory 
and Unionist party. His power and in- 
fluence were great, and it is beyond ques- 
tion that his influence was lasting. His 
only great Parliamentary achievement 
which can be traced in the Statute Book 
was the dislodgment of the old and cor- 
rupt Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Lord Randolph Churchill was mainly in- 
strumental in uprooting the conglomera- 
tion of parochialism and vestrydom that 
administered local government in Lon- 
don as the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and following the end which Churchill 
made of this nondescript and untrust- 
worthy organization for metropolitan 
local government, there came into being 
the London County Council, and the re- 
form in London government which in 
the last eighteen years the Council has 
brought about. 

It is not necessary to approve of all 
that Churchill did—not necessary to feel 
that he was always sincere in every move 
he made—to welcome the great biogra- 
phy which his son has given to the world. 
Lord Randolph Churchill as a power in 
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English politics and as an outstanding 
personality in English political history 
was worthy of all the care that has been 
bestowed on his biography; and a num- 
ber of reasons are to hand for grouping 
it among the great biographies of Eng- 
lish statesmen of the Victorian era. 

It is splendidly written. It places 
Winston Churchill alongside John Mor- 
ley among the literary men of the House 
of Commons which has just been elect- 
ed; and it is written with a detachment 
that ts admirable and surprising, when 
one remembers that Winston Churchill ~ 
was writing the life of his father. Its 
place is alongside John Morley’s “Life 
of Gladstone” because of its value from 
the point of view of students of English 
politics in the reign of Queen Victoria— 
especially in that part of the reign which 
begins with the incoming of the Tory 
administration under Disraeli in 1874 
and ends with the beginning of Glad- 
stone’s last administration in 1895. It 
must go alongside the “Life of Glad- 
stone” for another reason. Morley’s 
great work shows what Whiggism and 
Liberalism were in the long years when 
Gladstone was of the House of Com- 
mons, and Winston Churchill’s life of 
Lord Randolph Churchill brings out how 
the old Toryism was constituted; what 
it stood for; and how it came about that 
in the six years between 1886 and 1892 
—and for those years only—the Tory 
party abandoned its Bourbonism and 
moved forward on to camping: ground 
that the Liberals had long been persuad- 
ing themselves that they had pre-empted. 
There is no good history of the Tory 
party in the nineteenth century. For the 
matter of that, a history of Liberalism 
is equally lacking; but Winston Church- 
ill’s life of his father embodies more 
new material concerning the Tory party 
and its inner working than any book that 
has yet come from the press; and it may 
easily be made to serve as a history of 
Toryism from the Reform Act of 1867 
to the opening years of the reactionary 
Tory régime which began in 1895. More 
than this, and as another reason for our 
placing of this biography, it touches 
vividly on many phases of English life 
—political, official, and social—which 
hitherto have had scant attention in po- 
litical memoirs and history. 
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English Furniture * 


An Arabic proverb says: “The man 
who knows and knows he knows is wise; 
follow him.” Frederick S. Robinson 
evidently knows and knows he knows his 
subject; and students of English furni- 
ture will be glad to own this volume of 
“The Connoisseur’s Library.” It is an 
encyclopedia of knowledge concerning 
English furniture. There are 160 plates, 
an index of names and leading subjects, 
and also a valuable list of books of ref- 
erence for further study of English 
furniture. This volume is full of refer- 
ences to English buildings, museums and 
collections. Careful descriptions are 
given, and peculiar styles of ornament 
belonging to different periods of English 
history are pointed out. The bunching 
of all the illustrations at the end of the 
book gives the reader much more work, 
but as many of them are referred to 
more than once, they could not always 
be run along with the text. The plates 
of chests, cabinets, tables, chairs, clocks, 
etc., are all carefully described. Three 
chapters are given to Chippendale, one to 
Manwaring, Ince, Mayhew and Adams, 
one to Shearer and Heppelwhite, another 
to Heppelwhite alone, and three chapters 
to Sheraton. Mr. Robinson speaks of 
Sheraton as educated and refined, and 
questions whether the tradesman or 
artist was uppermost with Chippendale. 
From his own showing Chippendale 
made and sold more furniture, while 
Sheraton ‘was more a writer and de- 
signer. It is not strange that the sym- 
pathy of the connoisseur is more with the 
writer than with the tradesman, altho an 
artist. Yet Mr. Robinson says that Chip- 
pendale’s book of designs is the best of 
its class, and “he took the main shapes 
as he found them, somewhat plain and 
severe ; he left them decidedly better pro- 
portioned, lighter, more decorative, vet 
not less useful than they were.” Mr. 
Robinson says the mistake of Heppel- 
white lay in calling in the aid of the 
coach painter to produce naturalistic 
flowers and birds upon the beautiful 
surface of the wood. Heppelwhite is 
called “limited,” Sheraton “versatile.” 
Heppelwhite’s tendency is toward an- 

*Enciisn Furniture. By Frederick S. Robinson. 


The Connoisseur’s Library, 8vo, pp. xl, 365. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


gularity and straightness. Sheraton 
shows far more love of contrasting 
curves and flat fronts. Sheraton he con- 
siders a much better artist than Heppel- 
white. 

One of the most valuable chapters is 
that on “The Renaissance House and the 
Patterns of Old Oak Furniture.” Mr. 
Robinson shows that the decoration used 
on buildings is repeated on furniture of 
the same period. The date of a building 
thus fixes the date of furniture having 
the same designs. The Gothic period of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
used the pointed arch on both buildings 
and ‘furniture. The Renaissance fol- 
lowed the Gothic. Hampton Court was 
decorated by Italians in 1515. Henry 
VII’s chapel was decorated by Torri- 
giano in 1512. Holbein (1526-1543) is 
responsible for the graceful carving and 
inlay scroll work on the paneling of the 
room from Exeter in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Holbein was more 
Italian than German as an artist. Clas- 
sical architecture is the mainspring of 
ornament, whether we receive it from 


Italy or Germany. Many patterns called 
English are really Italian. The guilloche 
is common to Byzantine, Renaissance 


and Assyrian art. The acanthus leaf, 
the S and C curves, the reed, flute, and 
dart border are all Italian. The Feath- 
ers Inn at Ludlow has the circle pat- 
tern, the planted arch and the S curve. 
The semi-circular or fan shape is found 
at Burford Priory, Oxfordshire, 1634. 
These fans are in a house dated 1586 at 
Lower Walterstone, Dorsetshire. From 
1586 to 1634 this ornament was used. 
The fan changes to the shell over 
porches, corner cupboards or “beaufads,” 
due to the Dutch, in William III’s reign, 
and lasted into the Chippendale period. 
This ornament is probably Italian. The 
S and C curves are found in Hardwick 
Hall, 1590. The strap work, cut or 
solid, is due to North European influ- 
ence of this date. The Germans and 
Flemings are responsible for the super- 
imposed diamond shapes, applied mold- 
ings and turned work glued on to panels. 
applied buttons and drop ornaments. 
The Scandinavian influence is found in 
the northern part of England, and is no- 
ticeable in the Yorkshire chair with open 
back. Apthorp, Northamptonshire, 1623. 
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Kirby Hall, 1572-1575, both have 
flutings with rounded tops or with dart 
and lance shape added. This became a 
common furniture ornament. Since the 
designs used in buildings were repeated 
in the furnishing of these same houses 
we have here the key to the study of 
English furniture. 

This book has two charming chapters 
on old chests with twenty-six illustra- 
tions. These are most useful for wood 
carvers. Furniture collectors and deal- 
ers will find helpful and valuable in- 
formation in this book. 
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Life of General Sir Andrew Clarke, G. C. M. 
G.,C.B.,C.I.E. Edited by Col. R. H. 
Vetch, C.B. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. Pp. xxv, 353. $4.00. 


Sir Andrew Clarke, altho he died not 
four years ago, must be reckoned among 
the makers of the British Empire. His 


active years in the service of Queen Vic- 
toria and the British nation began when 
he arrived, after a sail of three months 
and a half, at Hobart Town, in Tasma- 
nia, and while in foreign service he had 


an active share in the history and devel- 
opment of Tasmania, New Zealand, and 
Victoria, in Australasia; the Gold Coast 
and Egypt, in Africa, and Singapore, 
Siam, the Malay States and India in 
Asia. America Sir Andrew Clarke only 
visited in 1899, after his retirement from 
active service. He then spent some 
weeks in the United States as one of the 
Australian representatives at the Inter- 
national Commercial Congress in Phila- 
delphia. After thirty-three years of al- 
most continuous service abroad Sir An- 
drew Clarke returned to England in 
1880, and for six years worked ardu- 
ously to improve the fortifications and 
naval defenses of Great Britain. In 
1886 he retired from army service under 
the age limit, on arriving at the age of 
sixty-two. For six years he worked 
steadily to get into Parliament, but was 
defeated at two general elections and re- 
linquished the ambition. It was then 
necessary for this veteran, who had been 
retired on account of old age, to find 
new outlets for his energies, and in 1891 
he became Agent General for Victoria, 
besides being actively interested in sev- 
eral Asiatic railway enterprises; and in 
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these and many other directions he con- 
trived to find sufficient to interest and 
occupy him until his death in 1902—six- 
teen years after his retirement. The full 
and busy life of Sir Andrew Clarke is an 
excellent illustration of the uses to which 
England puts many of her army’ officers. 
Altho devoted to his profession, Sir An- 
drew Clarke never saw. active service. 
Developing railroads and democratic 
forms of government in the colonies; 
pacifying turbulent native kingdoms on 
the Malay Peninsula, and quietly and to 
their entire content absorbing them into 
the then rapidly growing British Em- 
pire; endeavoring to overcome the in- 
ertia of the Home Government and to 
push improvements in public works— 
roads, railways and _ telegraphs—such 
was the work of this empire builder; 
and a study of his life is a glimpse into 
the secret of the grandeur and power of 
the British Empire. 
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The Spanish Settlements Within the Pres- 
ent Limits of the United States, Florida 
(1562-1574). By Woodbury Lowery. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

There is hardly an American school- 
boy who does not remember with horror 
the story of Pedro Menendez and his 
cold blooded massacre of the Huguenot 
settlers at Fort Caroline, in Florida. He 
remembers also with some degree of sat- 
isfaction the subsequent revenge taken 
upon the Spaniards by the French sol- 
dier, Dominique de Gourgues. It would 
surprise him to learn that the two brief 
and inaccurate paragraphs in his school 
history from which his knowledge came 

could be expanded into a book of 500 

pages, with over 300 words on a page. 

It would still more surprise him to learn 

how false was his impression of Menen- 

dez, and that the massacre was but a 

small episode, first, in the history of a 

gigantic struggle for supremacy between 

the Catholic and Protestant religions; 
and second, in the conflict between Euro- 
pean nations for the possession of Amer- 
ica. Mr. Lowery’s book is the most ac- 
curate and scientific account yet written 
upon this subject. The best previous 
account in English was that of Francis 

Parkman, in his “Pioneers of France in 

the New World,” where this incident 








takes about a third of the book. So 
much new and valuable material has ap- 
peared since Parkman’s time that not 
only have the proportions of the story 
been changed, but new interpretations 
must be placed upon the events. The 
Spanish side of the story was quite un- 
known and untold in Parkman’s charm- 
ing narrative. All these omissions are 
now supplied by Mr. Lowery, who has 
had the benefit of two scholarly Spanish 
works of recent publication, in addition 
to his own search in the archives of Se- 
ville, Madrid, Paris and London, where 
he has found many unpublished docu- 
ments of much value. All of this re- 
search brings out the truth that the 
Spaniards were not such monsters as 
they have been pictured. Menendez ap- 
pears as a loyal soldier, fighting with in- 
domitable energy and courage beyond 
reproach the relentless enemies of his 
country. He was a soldier imbued with 
all that hatred of heresy peculiar to his 
age and race. In the massacre of the 
French Huguenots he was not impelled 
by rage or violence, or even blind fanat- 
icism, but was conscientiously doing 
what he believed to be his duty toward 
his King and his faith, When we know 
all the facts intimately, we shudder not 
so much at the-man as at the age whose 
distorted logic could calmly justify such 
a crime. Altho Mr. Lowery’s book con- 
tains all the scholarly paraphernalia, 
notes and references, and extended docu- 
ments and proofs in the appendices, with 
an elaborate introductory discussion of 
the sources used, yet the book is so well 
written that it must hold the attention 
of even’ the “average reader,” who is 
often appalled by footnotes and other 
scientific excrescences. 
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Louisiana, a Record of genes. By Al- 
bert Phelps. Boston: oughton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.10. 

The latest volume of the “American 
Commonwealth” series rises fully to the 
level of literary merit reached by any 
previous volume. In accurate scholar- 
ship and depth of research it ranks well 
also, but the last third of the book—con- 
cerning the Civil War, its cause and re- 
sults—is unfortunately written in a con- 
troversial vein with strong Southern 
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sympathies. We are far from wishing 
all American history written by men of 
Northern sympathies ; in fact, one of the 
charms of this history of Louisiaria is its 
Southern character and tone, but the sar- 
casm and invective with which Abolition 
and Reconstruction are treated are un- 
worthy of a history distinguished other- 
wise by dignity and charm. We do not ob- 
ject to the frank statement of Southern 


_ Opinion that, granting the “abstract moral 


wrong” of slavery, “this method of hu- 
mane control was practically better, both 
for white and black, than the reconstruc- 
tion method of attempting to raise the 
negro to a position of superiority, and 
better for the black at least, than the 
present plan of forcing the negro, both 
North and South, by a legal equality into 
a competition with the superior white, 
which he cannot survive.” In this there 
is no lack of dignity, but talk about “the 
vaporings of Mrs. Stowe, and the incen- 
diary verses of the Quaker poet,” with 
much more of like invective, is sure to 
destroy confidence in or sympathy with 
the historian. Far the larger part of the 
story is told without this blemish. Lou- 
isiana’s history abounds in dra- 
matic and _ picturesque incidents 
and conditions. The story opens 
with the stirring times of Spanish and 
French explorations, and the strange life 
in the early French settlements. John 
Law and the Mississippi Bubble fur- 
nishes an interesting episode, as does the 
revolution of 1768, and Spanish recon- 
struction after Louisiana was ceded to 
them. The diplomatic combats about 
Louisiana and its final cession to the 
United States; the Burr Conspiracy and 
the Battle of New Orleans are subjects 
full of dramatic possibilities which the 
author has not failed to seize. In fact, 
the last chapters on secession, war, recon- 
struction, military and “carpet-bag rule.” 
are none the less fascinating because 
marred by the faults we have noted. 
Much of the work seems based upon close 
study of the original sources and the best 
monographic work, but the chapter on 
“Louisiana in International Diplomacy” 
suffers greatly from the author’s ignor- 
ance of Professor Turner’s remarkable 
articles on that subject in the Aflantic 
Monthly for May and June of 1904. 
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The Work of Preaching. By Arthur S. 
Hoyt, D. D. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 

Among Presbyterian institutions for 
the training of ministers the Auburn 
Theological Seminary has long borne an 
excellent reputation for turning out prac- 
tical men, well trained as preachers. A 
treatise on preaching, therefore, from the 
Professor of Homiletics in that institu- 
tion, is of some interest. Dr. Hoyt 
claims no original and certain method 
for the making of pulpit orators, but his. 
remarks on the preparation and delivery 
of sermons are sane and practical. He 
has had especially in mind the problem 
and position of the preacher of today, 
and his book might well be read by those 
who are familiar with the older homi- 
letical literature. However, it would 
seem that Dr. Hoyt overestimates the 
authoritativeness of a scripture text with 
a present-day congregation in a progres- 
sive community, and thereby fails to ap- 
preciate some of the largeness and diffi- 
culty of the work of preaching in the 
present generation. 
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Literary Notes 


Fox, Durrretp & Co. announce that they 
have purchased the business of Herbert S. 
Stone & Co., publishers, Chicago. The Stone 
publications will hereafter issue from this city. 


....Laird & Lee, of Chicago, Ill., are issuing 
a convenient edition of Webster entitled “The 
Standard Webster Pocket Dictionary.” It 
contains thirty thousand words, which is a fair 
vocabulary. The volume has been compiled by 
Alfred B. Chambers, A.M. The illustrations 
include sixteen copyrighted full page colored 
maps. 

....The growing tendency to study birds as 
friends rather than enemies will be fostered 
and encouraged by Chester A. Reed in his 
Bird Guide (Part 2), that describes the land 
birds east of the Rockies. The book is the 
direct result of a long and careful study of 
bird life, and is just the right size to slip into 
the pocket and take into the field. With it at 
hand the study of birds can be undertaken just 
as their spring migrations begin. The book 
will appeal particularly to beginners in bird 
study. Cloth, 50 cents; leather, 75 cents. 


....The J. B. Lippincott Co. announce the 
early publication of a new series of books by 
distinguished critical writers of the day, 
to be known as the “French Men of Let- 
ters” series. These volumes are intended to 
do for French Literature what John Morley’s 
“English Men of Letters” series has so well 
done for English literature. “Montaigne,” by 
Edward Dowden; “Balzac,” by Ferdinand 
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Brunetiére; “Rabelais,” by Arthur Tilley, and 
“Sand,” by William P. Trent, constitute the 
first four in ‘the series. The _ has been 
fixed at $1.50 net per volume. The series will 
be edited by Alexander Jessup, Litt. D. 


s 
Pebbles 


SoMEHow it is hard to weep with a woman 
who talks of the departed as being on the 
Other Shore.—Atchison Globe. 


Last year I knew a/Freshman who lived in 
an attic room. What do you think he is now? 

Rheumatic? ue 

No; a Sophomore.—Pelican. 


THE COLLEGE. 

THE college is a coy maid— 
She has a habit quaint 

Of making eyes at millionaires 
And winking at the taint—Judge. 


“REMOVE your arm from about my waist!” 
the young lady ordered, and fled from his side. 

Andrew gazed vacantly into space. Why 
this sudden change in Laura’s affection? With 
bated breath and heart a-beating, he walked 
toward the door. So it was to end thus. 

She drew aside the portiéres and stood be- 
fore him—radiant, sublime. 

“I fixed the pin,” she murmured.—Pelican. 


“I HUMBLY beg your pardon, sir; 

I fear that I have mashed your toe. 
Such accidents will oft occur 

In gatherings like this, you know.” 


“And I have been,” was the reply, 
“More hasty than was rightly due, 

I fear I have contused your eye— 
And does this ear belong to you?” 


“Believe me, sir, I meant no harm, 
It happened by the merest chance. 

I trust that you will take my arm 
In getting to the ambulance.” 


’Tis now fulfilled, our fondest dream, 
These college rudenesses are past. 
Kind courtesy doth reign supreme 
And football is reformed at last. 
—Washington Star. 


Once there were two lads, Paul and Wil- 
liam, who entered the employ of a great man- 
ufacturer at the same time. Paul devoted 
himself assiduously to his work, and so did 
William; and in time they were familiar with 
all the operations of the concern by which 
they were employed. Paul had the interests 
of his employer at heart, and after many years 
of thought and experiment he devised a plaa 
for bettering the product without increasing 
the cost. William also devoted several years 
of time and thought to the product, and at 
last he invented a process by which it could 
be made 40 per cent. cheaper to the manufac- 
turer by means of undiscoverable adulteration, 
and the price to the consumer could be kept 
at the same figure. Ten guesses will be al- 
lowed each contestant, and the question is, 
Which of the boys is now a partner in the 
concern ?—Judge. 


~ Editorials 


Why the Cost of Living Is 
Rising 

THE crops of the United States last 
year were worth over $6,400,000,000. 
According to Secretary Wilson, four 
crops made new high records as to value 
—corn, wheat, hay and rice. The corn 
crop was the largest in the history of the 
country, the wheat crop second only to 
that of 1902. In spite of the common 
belief two years ago, that the United 
States had fallen to a self-supporting 
basis as a wheat producer, the farmer 
has again grown 200,000,000 bushels for 
export. ‘The yield of corn was over 
2,700,000,000 bushels, a gain of 42,000,- 
ooo over the next lowest year, 1899. 

These bumper crops led Secretary 
Wilson last fall to predict lower prices 
for the primary articles of food this 
winter. So far there has been little to 
verify his prediction. At best the few 
downward fluctuations in prices have 
The general 


been temporary or local. 
high cost of living shows no definite 


tendency toward a decline. Since 1896, 
as former Commissioner of Labor Car- 
roll D. Wright has been forced to con- 
cede, it has increased faster than wages, 
altho wages in many classes of skilled 
and unskilled labor have risen rapidly 
during the same period, owing largely to 
the activity of the unions. Production is 
only the beginning of price making. 
Transportation and distribution are the 
determining factors in regulating the cost 
of living. 

The bulging granaries of the Dakotas, 
lowa, Missouri, Nebraska and Kansas 
signify more traffic for the railroads, a 
fresh stimulus to foreign and domestic 
trade, fuller employment for labor and 
a new incentive to capital to extend its 
enterprises. Indirectly the farmer’s 
prosperity filters outward and benefits all 
parts of the population. Directly it 
cheapens the cost of food little or not at 
all to the average consumer. It may 
multiply the number of his days of work 
without in any measure adding to the 
purchasing power of his day’s wages. 
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The production of wheat in 1905 aver- 
aged 8} bushels per capita instead of 6} 
bushels in 1904. The farmer had over 
30 per cent. more to sell out of last year’s 
harvest than the year before and has 
received much less for every bushel of it. 
But if the milling combination’s agent 
scales the price of a barrel of flour to the 
local baker of New York, or Philadel- 
phia, or Pittsburg, his loaf of bread is 
neither larger nor cheaper to the laborer 
or the clerk. Cheaper wheat does not 
mean cheaper bread. 

Secretary Wilson has frequently de- 
clared of late years that the days of 
cheap beef are past, altho a few weeks 
ago he stated that heavy crops would 
have a direct influence on beef, pork, 
dairy products and poultry. J. Ogden 
Armour, the leading figure among the 
Chicago packers, says that the high 
prices of meats must inevitably tend 
higher. It is a fact that the great 
ranches west of the Missouri have dis- 
appeared, with their immense herds of 
cheap grass-fed cattle. But the stock 
the farmers raise now is larger and heav- 
ier. Even in the days of free ranges in 
the arid region, corn, not Government 
grass, governed the price of beef cattle. 
There is no shortage of corn,.and in his 
last annual report Secretary Wilson stat- 
ed that the number both of milch cows 
and beef cattle has been steadily increas- 
ing for several years. The truth of the 
matter is that the stock growers are as 
much at the mercy of the great beef 
packers as are the retail butchers and 
the small consumers. With their control 
of almost all the large stock yards, their 
ownership of private refrigerator car 
lines, the economies of consolidated 
plants and the secret rebates so long ex- 
acted from the railroads, the big packers 
have practically driven their smaller com- 
petitors out of business. The local 
slaughter houses so common in the towns 
and cities of twenty-five years ago are 
today as rare or idle as the old water- 
power flour mills of the country districts 
In spite of the advice of well-meaning 
economists and dietarians, the American 
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consumer will accept no substitute for 
beef. 

We are offered refrigerator beef and 
fish and poultry and eggs, California 
fruit and Georgia vegetables at all sea- 
sons. The common standard of diet has 
been raised and greater variety made pos- 
sible, but it cannot be said that the wider 
gap between farm and kitchen and im- 
proved methods of carriage mean cheaper 
living to that unnumbered class having 
the lowest increase and the largest per- 
centage of expenditure for mere sub- 
sistence. 

In their fight against President Roose- 
velt’s policy of rate regulation the rail- 
road interests have exhibited figures to 
prove that if they carried the chief com- 
modities free “the man who buys for his 
own consumption” would receive no 
benefit. They demonstrated, for in- 


stance, by tables of freight rates, that it 
cost II 4-10 cents in 1905 to haul $1.08 
wheat 1,000 miles from Chicago to New 
York, as against 12} cents for 75-cent 
wheat in 1897. By the comparison of 
other schedules they showed that rail- 
way freight rates do not rise and fall 


with wholesale and retail selling prices. 
During this period, however, a number 
of railroads have admitted that they 
made a practice of granting secret rates 
to favored shippers. There can be no 
question that the greatest increase in the 
cost of food in the last ten years is rep- 
resented by the charges of the middle- 
men, whether they be the various food 
trusts or the commission houses. Altho 
the compulsion has been put on the 
American public to pay interest and divi- 
dends on thirteen billions of railway cap- 
italization, partly water, the bare cost of 
transportation along the main lines of 
traffic as a whole may be said to be not 
oppressive where uniformly levied. Dis- 
criminating rates, by one device and an- 
other, have worked more injustice than 
excessive rates. 

To the cost of food must be added 
that of shelter and clothing. Rents are 
affected by land values, which naturally 
rise wherever population grows denser. 
They bear lightly on the farmer as com- 
pared with the city dweller. In the most 
congested tenement districts of New 
York rents have frequently increased 50 
per cent. within five years. To move to 
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the outlying quarters of the city or to the 
suburbs entails the added cost of travel- 
ing to work, The wage earner in all the 
larger communities finds it more and 
more difficult to get housing near his 
place of employment. The steadily 
mounting receipts of city and suburban 
railroads represent in a large measure the 
equivalent of higher rents paid in daily 
nickels to transportation companies in- 
stead of monthly instalments to landlords. 
By way of compensation, however, there 
are often better and more healthful sur- 
roundings, if not actually improved lodg- 
ings. 

The sharp advance in the cost of build- 
ing has been chiefly due to trust and 
labor union influences.. Workers in the 
building trades in the last eight years 
have demanded and secured rapid in- 
creases in pay—in some trades 25 per 
cent., in others as high as 40 per cent. 
Lumber is higher. Bricks, sash, door 
and “trim” and window glass cost almost 
double what they did fifteen years ago. 
All hardware has kept pace. The man 
who pays rent or board bills pays indi- 
rect tribute to the Steel Trust and the 
brick and lumber combines, and contrib- 
utes his share of higher wages for mason, 
carpenter and plasterer. 

Since 1897 there has been a persistent 
advance in the price of furniture, for 
which the demand is logically heaviest in 
times of prosperity. The diminishing 
supply of native woods and the Dingley 
duties conspire against a reduction. 

The coal bill of the manufacturer, the 
landlord and the tenant—in the end it is 
always the average consumer who pays 
it in one form or another—was raised 
50 cents a ton by the coal-mining rail- 
roads after the 1902 strike. Of this the 
operator turned over about 15 cents a 
ton to the mine workers, and for his en- 
forced generosity mulcted the consumer 
of the balance. 

It is more difficult to determine the 
cost of clothing. The mere price of 
materials is deceptive in these days of 
ready-made apparel. The Federal De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, in its 
1904 report, showed that, on the general 
wholesale cost of cloth and clothing for 
the fourteen years beginning with 1890, 
there had been a decline of 44 per cent. 
A high tariff has made wool dearer, but 
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it has not induced the sheep growers to 
increase their flocks. For every six 
pounds of wool grown in the United 
States in the fiscal year 1904-05 five 
pounds had to be imported to meet the 
demand for all purposes. Cotton varies 
in price to the spinner according to the 
crop, but cotton goods vary less over the 
retail counter, except as fashion decrees. 
The National Association of Shoe Manu- 
facturers within a month has declared 
for free hides, and intimate very plainly 
as an alternative that the price of shoes 
must be raised. 

According to the Massachusetts Bu- 
reau of Statistics of Labor, the family 
whose wage earner averages $1.50 a day 
spends only about 10 per cent. of its in- 
come on clothing during the year. This 
item of expenditure, however, rises rap- 
idly as the annual income increases, as do 
sundry expenses for education, comfort 
and recreation. As a rule, where in- 
comes range from $450 to $1,200, mere 
subsistence, principally food, represents 
about 55 per cent. of the total family ex- 
penses, and the price of food today more 


than ever is artificially regulated without 
regard to the actual supply. 

Every wage earner, every housewife, 
knows that the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing during the last eight years has been 
greater than the increase in wages. The 
proof lies in the butcher’s bill, the gro- 


cer’s bill and the landlord’s bill. Ac- 
cording to commodity prices on March 
ist, Dun reports that the cost of living is 
higher today than at any time within the 
thirty years covered by its records. 

Unquestionably it is costing more to 
live, but no less certainly the conditions 
of life in the main have been made more 
comfortable, more varied and more 
elastic. Dearer food, clothing and rent 
appear tolerable, not because the work- 
er’s unit of wages is larger, but because 
he receives more units in the course of a 
month or a year in busy times. There is 
bound to be another story, when the lean 
years come as they do periodically. As 
steadiness and certainty of employment 
diminish popular resentment is certain to 
become keener against a system of retail 
prices which bears less and less relation 
to the fundamental laws of supply and 
demand. 
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A Spelling Reform 


DoustLess many of our readers are 
mildly offended by our use of a few of 
the simplified spellings that are coming 
into use. Others they do not even notice. 
If they get an English book in which 
honor is spelled “honour,” or story is 
given an extra storey, they notice it and 
smile. The short Webster spellings they 
have become used to and like them. The 
British spelling they call provincial. In 


‘the case of some other words, such as 


leveled (or levelled), buffeted (or buf- 
fetted) they may not notice which spell- 
ing is used. When they come to pro- 
gram it looks all right, but prolog is no- 
ticeable, and tho makes pause, but is ap- 
proved, while thru is questioned perhaps 
with disfavor. But so were labor and 
labeled in the days when Walker was the 
world’s authority. We have passed that 
stage, and are approaching the next. 
Reform moves onward, tho sometimes 
slowly. 

We would like to hasten it a bit. Not 
too much, for we would not so greatly 
offend on what is not, at first sight, a 
directly moral issue. And this is the 
purpose of the Simplified Spelling Board, 
which Mr. Carnegie has financed with 
an annual appropriation for its work. It 
is a board of some thirty members, 
scholars, writers, educators and publish- 
ers, who heartily believe that the reform 
of the English spelling is very important, 
whether we consider the relief it offers 
children in learning to read and write, 
or whether it concerns the extension of 
English as a world language. The Em- 
peror William insists.on keeping the pe- 
culiar German black letter, but German 
scholars insist on the roman type, for 
world use. Russian books are inaccessi- 
ble to the world of learning because of 
the strange letters, more than because of 
the difference of tongue. In a similar 
way the peculiar, lawless spelling of the 
English language shuts it out, to a con- 
siderable degree, from world use. We 
ought to make it easy to acquire; and still 
more is it a cruelty to make reading so 
difficult to our children. 

The Simplified Spelling Board, of 
which Prof. Brander Matthews is chair- 
man, will attempt nothing radical or of- 
fensive. It will simply try to lead will- 
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ing followers, not to force reluctant ones. 
It is not now trying to urge tuf for 
tough, or tung for tongue. It will, for 
the present, at least, consider those 
words where a simplified spelling has a 
certain currency, and urge business men, 
writers and publishers to adopt them. 
Our institutions of learning, and our edu- 
cational associations are a good field for 
this propaganda. A scientific spelling, 
purely phonographic, however desirable, 
is at present impracticable; we must wait 
for it. Our grandchildren will do that 
task, which must come in that day when 
the automobile begins to seem antiquated 
and the flying car carries us thru the air. 

The Simplified Spelling Board will ap- 
point a permanent secretary, who will 
give his whole time to its work. There 
will be headquarters in this city, and, 
with sufficient funds, the campaign will 
be carried on. Mr. Carnegie has seldom 
done a more useful work with his money. 
We ask our readers to let their reason 
control their sentiments in this matter, 
and before long old sentiment will be re- 
formed with the spelling. 


a 
Mr. Taft and the Supreme Court 


JusticE Henry B. Brown, of the Su- 
preme Court, who is now seventy years 
old, has resigned, and will retire in May. 
The place soon to be made vacant has 
been offered by the President to Senator 
Knox, and he, for the third time, has 
declined a seat in this great tribunal. It 
has since been offered to Secretary Taft. 
For him also this is the third time. It is 
well known that the Secretary’s honor- 
able ambition has been to hold a seat in 
this court. 

He has declined the place twice be- 
cause he was, on each occasion, engaged 
in work at Manila, which he felt that he 
ought not to lay aside. And he hesitates 
now for similar reasons. The Philip- 
pines and the Filipinos are still in his 
care; it is a critical time in the history 
of the beginning of the Panama Canal; 
and he is deeply interested in plans for 
the good of the army. And so he pre- 
fers to remain at the head of the War 
Department, altho it is said that he will 
accept the judicial appointment if the 
President shall insist upon giving it to 
him. 


His motives are commendable, and it 
is difficult to see what he ought to do. 
We believe that Secretary Taft is well 
fitted and qualified for useful service on 
the bench of the Supreme Court. He is 
needed where he is now, especially for 
service in the interest of the Filipinos, 
whose confidence he has and whom he 
so well understands. If his work for 
them must end, they and our own people 
as well will suffer a very considerable 
loss. The President’s offer is a very in- 
viting one, for if the Secretary should 
take Borne Brown’s place, he would un- 
doubtedly be promoted to the highest 
judicial office in the world if Chief Jus- 
tice Fuller, now seventy-three years old, 
should retire before the end of Pres-dent 
Roosevelt’s term. And the Secretary is 
only forty-eight years old. 

Gossip touches certain political ques- 
tions that are involved. If the Secretary 
does not take a seat on the bench, noth- 
ing but his own declination will prevent 
him from being a formidable candidate 
for the presidential nomination in 1908, 
a candidate whom a host -f Republicans 
would be glad to support. For this rea- 
son, his action with respect to the Presi- 
dent’s offer will be quite interesting to 
Secretary Root, Secretary Shaw, Vice 
President Fairbanks and some other gen- 
tlemen, each of whom will have friends 
in the nominating convention. But fac- 
tional differences might deprive the Sec- 
retary of the solid support of his own 
State’s delegates. 

Men of the Secretary’s kind are needed 
in the upper rank of each of the three 
branches of the Government. It may be 
that in no other place will they find work 
of a more important character than in the 
Supreme Court, which in the near future 
must be engaged with great questions re- 
lating to the control of railway and other 
corporations. 

& 
Must Wives Obey? 


THREE or four Lutheran and Episco- 
pal clergymen have taken sharp um- 
brage at our editorial of three weeks ago 
on the requirement in certain marriage 
services that the woman shall “serve” 
and “obey” her husband. Very severely 
they tell us that the Bible says “He shall 
rule over thee”; and that St. Paul and 
St. Peter command wives to obey their 
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husbands. We know all that, and a great 
deal more of the same sort, and we have 
the very greatest honor for the Bible, and 
St. Paul has our highest admiration ; but, 
nevertheless, it was in obedience to the 
Bible, to its spirit rather than its letter, 
that we condemned the requirement of 
the promise by ministers—the State does 
not require it in any country—and the 
acceptance of the vow on the part of 
brides when they have no intention of 
keeping it. 

The trouble with our critics is that 
they have a false theory of the Bible, the 
old rabbinic theory or worse. They do 
not understand the progressive revelation 
of truth, perfectly plain in the Bible it- 
self, and continuous since the canon was 
closed. They do not understand that the 
Bible teaches permanent principles, and, 
with them, temporary edicts. The former 
last, the latter pass away. Our Lord 
taught that lesson: “Ye have heard”; 
“but I say unto you.” The literalists of 
his day accused him of destroying the 
law and the prophets, just as these cler- 
gymen accuse us; but he replied, as we 
do, that he was giving them greater ful- 
filment. 

If one takes the Bible as literally as do 
our critics, then he must let all social con- 
ditions remain as they were accepted 
when Paul lived. Slavery is right; for 
did not the Mosaic law provide for it, 
and did. not Paul again and again ‘com- 
mand slaves to obey their masters, and 
did he not return a runaway slave? Is 
not polygamy allowed and provided for 
in the Old Testament, and not forbidden 
in the New except to bishops and dea- 
cons? Is not usury, the taking of inter- 
est on money loaned, utterly forbidden? 
Will these ministers preach on one of 
those texts? Are we not forbidden by 
James, John, Peter and Paul, and the 
whole council at Jerusalem—and “it 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost” also— 
to eat “things strangled and blood”? 
Who minds that now? 

These things pass away. Principles 
remain fixed, while their application 
changes. We have the right to drop all 
we will as to the obsolete applications, 
no matter how definitely required for the 
times, if we will only make the needed 
new applications of the underlying prin- 
ciples. So Jesus taught us. That was 
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the essence of his preaching, the under- 
lying principles of love to God and man. 
The letter killeth; the spirit giveth life. 
So Paul taught us, that even faith and 
hope may pass, but never love. Within 
ten years after the Holy Ghost and all 
the Apostles had forbidden the Gentile 
disciples to eat things offered to idols, 
St. Paul told them they might, if no- 
body objected. Why? Because the 
occasion of a most formal prohibition 
was passing away. 

But we are told that in the primal na- 
ture of the case the woman is subject 
to the man, that she was taken a rib 
out of his side, and that the Lord 
said to the woman: “He shall rule over 
thee.” O foolish Galatians, who hath be- 
witched you? Have ye received the 
Spirit by the works of the law or by the 
hearing of faith? Take it as literally as 
you please, as a veritable historical ac- 
count, scientifically correct, rib and all, 
and not as a parable, a story, a poem, 
fitted for the comprehension of the times. 
Throw away, if you will, all that science 
has taught us as to the age of the world, 
and the development of life upon it, and 
go back to the twilight of the gods, and 
even so the literalist must be held to his 
literalness. It was Eve who was made 
out of Adam’s rib, not the bride of to- 
day out of her husband’s rib. It was 
Eve who ate the apple and to whom God 
walking in the Garden said: “He shall 
rule over thee”; not the girl who stands 
before the minister at the altar. And, 
taking it as literally as you please, and 
letting Eve represent her daughters— 
which she does not—what God first said 
was “Let us makea help meet for him.” 
A helpmeet, an equal, not a slave. This 
was the ideal. It was in the act of their 
disobedience and fall that God said: “He 
shall rule over thee.” But what, dear 
literalist, are we now doing? What is 
the business of the Church? Is it not 
to reverse the effects of the fall? Is it 
not to bring back Eden? Does not 
Christian marriage provide for a “holy 
seed”? We are making a new Eden, re- 
covering the Eden lost; and one of the 
things we recover just as fast as we can 
is the idea that woman is a companion, 
a help, different and equal in mutual 
service and love; not a slave to be ruled 
over by aman. Are we not making this 





















the kingdom of heaven as fast as we can? 

So we bid our critics go back to their 
Bibles, and not rest till they have learned 
the elemental principles which our Lord 
taught, and which he has left us to ap- 
ply. Then they will cease to make slaves 
of women and masters of husbands. 


re) 
The Moro Battle 


It is impossible to feel any elation over 
the complete victory of the American 
troops against the rebellious Moros on 
the island of Jolo. It was too bloody, too 
complete. One does not like to hear of 
a battle in which every one on one side 
was killed, here six hundred at least, and 
none escaped, none wounded or prison- 
ers. There is something uncanny about 
such a victory. There is only one ac- 
ceptable explanation for it that can re- 
deem the horror, and that is that these 
Moros were such fanatics that they pre- 
ferred to die rather than surrender, that 
their fight was utterly ineffective, and 
that in their madness and disregard of 
their own life they chose to rush into the 
very jaws of death rather than to live. 

Now that is what we seem to be told; 
and we hope it is true. We should be 
very sorry to believe that these trouble- 
some and rebellious Moros were care- 
fully rounded up, driven backward into 
their den; there penned up, and remorse- 
lessly slaughtered. That would be the 
only other plausible explanation of the 
completeness of the extermination of 
these rebels against our government of 
the islands. , 

We do not question that an expedition 
against the Moros was a necessity. They 
were not merely blind patriots and Mos- 
lem fanatics, of the class that have no 
regard for their own life or that of their 
neighbors, the kind that run amuck, that 
submit to no government, native or for- 
eign, and they were doubtless resisting 
the government that was best for the 
people generally. They had that free 
and ignorant daring and deviltry that we 
read of and half admire, in the stories of 
the Scotch raids in the lowlands some 
centuries ago, before peace was settled 
with the sword. Such buccaneers of the 
sea or lawless troopers on land have to be 
put down, to be brought under law; and 
so we make no question that General 
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Wood did just what was right when he 
determined to suppress these disturbers 
of the peace. But at this distance it is 
impossible to see why they should have 
all been slaughtered in a heap. Why 
were they not starved out? Why were 
they not given a chance to surrender? 
Could they not have ben captured and 
set to work under prison guards, build- 
ing roads, or in some way made useful, 
or at least harmless, in life? These are 
questions one naturally asks. There 
ought to be civilizing ways of reducing 
the island of Jolo. These Moros cannot 
be so very different, in their nature, from 
other men. Give them work to do, and 
a kindly but firm government, and one 
would expect them to yield to it. Such 
has been the result elsewhere. The case 
needs investigation; the slaughter is too 
horrible to be passed by. We ought to 
know whether this was really a case of 
suicide, men choosing death rather than 
surrender, for it was not, on the face of 
it, wholly “a glorious victory.” We 
think better of our army than to suppose 
that they would desire officers honored 
and rewarded for such an exploit, unless 
it was absolutely mecesary to exter- 
minate these rebels against our authority. 
Doubtless it was a magnificent display of 
force and skill and courage, in penning 
and then assaulting the enemy, but we 
want to know if it was necessary to kill 
every last man of them. 


& 
Away Down South 


Let the shivering reader imagine 
himself, if he can, sitting under the 
pine trees, where the long rolling bluffs, 
nearly all covered with pines that stand 
forty feet to the first limbs, overhang a 
lake of clear, sweet water, a mile across. 
White herons stand in the shallows or 
fly over the reeds. The sun is just dip- 
ping down, a little before six o’clock, 
into a great ocean of gold, over beyond 
the silver lake. Everything says peace 
on earth, goodwill to man. The brilliant 
red cardinal bird sings joyfully out of 
the orange grove to the right of you. 
The mocking bird flits down out of the 
cherry trees, close to your feet, and looks 
at you with the eye of an old friendship. 
He has no fear, because he has learned 
that almost all human beings admire his 
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song. Song and speech are not very far 
apart, in the way of making acquaint- 
anceship. His mate calls out of the 
bushes, for there is home building going 
on just over your head. Soon they are 
whistling all sorts of rag-time music and 
imitating every sound that fills the world. 
It is not sweet music that these mocking 
birds give us, not near so charming as 
the notes of our Northern catbirds, but 
it is very wonderful for all that. They 
can almost articulate. But you soon lose 
all interest in the house builders, because 
a flock of red-winged blackbirds have 
suddenly begun a grand oratorio in the 
top of the pines. This certainly is the 
most astonishing expression of musical 
and critical art in the bird world that the 
editor has ever heard. He lies over in 
his hammock, and shuts his eyes—so as 
to become for a time all ears. It is like 
a great choral symphony, and no two of 
the great flock are using the same instru- 
ment. 

Florida is a strange land, big as all 
New England, or nearly so, and with 
wealth untold. Nature has accumulated 
here those marvelous legumes, which she 
has devised for the renovation and ex- 
altation of soil. It takes a good farmer 
to know his business here, and make wise 
use of the providences under his feet ; but 
there is no lack of stuff for soil-making. 
What would a Northern farmer give for 
a legume three or four times as good as 
his alfalfa, both for making hay and for 
humus? Yet the Florida farmer has a 
half dozen such. The velvet bean needs 
a sharp-paced team to keep up with its 
growth. It will make 50 feet of good 
hay in a single season, and then leave a 
plenty of fodder for the cows and a cover 
crop for winter. When you come to 
plow it under in the spring, you have not 
only a big mass of humus, but a large 
storage of nitrogen added to the soil. 
The beggar weed is anything but a beg- 
gar; but is a grass, of superb quality, 
vielding an immense amount of hay and 
then forage, and after that adding nearly 
as much to the soil as your velvet bean. 
This only begins the story of Florida 
farming. It does not, however, under- 
take to deny that many of the Florida 
farmers import their hay from the North. 

These beautiful lakes, what a marvel 
thev are! They lie around everywhere, 
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in the lap of low, rolling hills—if not 
quite hills, at least something very nearly 
akin. The water is clean, clear, and the 
ripples, under the light breezes that come 
from the gulf and the ocean, are like the 
lines that are being written by some poet. 
Here the editor can have a lake all to 
himself, and he can be as much out of 
the reach of evolution and the rush of 
progress as if there were not a newspaper 
in the world. Think of it! Not a news- 
boy heard from one end of the year to 
the other. Not even a rural mail carrier 
ever intrudes on the horizon. Uncle Sam 
dumps our mail at a station of his own 
selection—not ours—and two miles away. 
When you get a mail of this sort and 
after this manner it amounts to some- 
thing. 

It is going back to our fathers, and 
yet not so. For here are wire fences, 
and orange orchards, palm trees blend- 
ing with the pine, and huge bunches of 
grape fruit hanging down to the ground. 
Do you know a loquat when you see one? 
It has the shape of a pear, but the flavor 
ofacherry. It is good for pies and pud- 
dings and marmalades, and for pretty 
nearly everything else that that marvel- 
ous fruit, the cherry, is used for. Our 
New England mothers would have gone 
wild over it. The kumquat is a sort of 
compromise between an orange and a 
stick of candy—we do not mean in flavor, 
but in shape and size. The tree, when 
loaded with fruit, is as beautiful as a 
rose bush. The editor does not feel him- 
self compelled to restrict his appetite, in 
March, to even this list of temptations. 
He would be ashamed to ask for an 
orange, but instead would show his ap- 
preciation of the fruit, by asking for a 
Ruby or a Homosassa. 

Just twenty miles, right thru the pines. 
and here and there coming on an orange 
grove, we come to Winter Park, and a 
college—a real college, as brimful of life 
and progress as any in New England and 
New York. Better yet, Rollins College 
is not hampered by old traditions. It is 
industrial, but it is also classical—it is 
curious how the whole frontage of edu- 
cation is industrial, but also classical. 
thruout the South. Here, on the bank of 
lakes that Wordsworth would have 
loved, this college sits, like a big-hearted 
homestead. We smelled no cigarets 
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while we were there, but jessamines and 
orange flowers, while bignonias climbed 
to the tops of the buildings and the trees, 
swinging great arms full of orange red 
_ flowers, while zero was marked in New 
York. Every boy looked full of life, 
health and wholesomeness, and every 
girl—for co-education is the rule—look- 
ed not only healthy, but happy. Our 
Northern folk, not only ought to spend 
their winters down here, but they ought 
to educate their young folk a part of the 
time up there with the maples, and then 
again down here with the palms. 

There is not much to create enthusiasm 
about a Southern city. They are all of 
them more or less tawdry, and have a 
slackness in their ways of doing business. 
A cabbage palm, brought out of its na- 
tive habitat with congenial companions, 
and set in a dusty dooryard, is about the 
meanest thing we ever saw. What can 
one say of guava bushes and camphor 
trees fenced in with wire? But the coun- 
try in this State of flowers—well named 
Florida—is about as rollicking and ut- 
terly natural a bit of the world as can 


be conceived. Just here, in the highlands 
of the central part of the State, the palm 


and the pine meet together. It is the 
North and the South in perfect harmony. 
It is the garden of the world. The new 
farmer is coming in to take possession. 
The old orange growers were mostly city 
folk, and Nature did not hesitate to shoo 
them out of the State. Those who are 
now finding their way into these regions 
are bee-keepers, truck-growers and very 
practical sort of people, who go well un- 
der the name of home-builders. 
ws 


Real Education for All 


THE active fight that is going on in 
New York city and elsewhere over 
“fads” in the public school curriculum 
will clear the intellectual air. 

It is natural for men and women 
whose ideas are just big enough to sur- 
round the three “R’s” to look upon 
school courses in cooking, sewing, car- 
pentry and what not as a monstrous per- 
version of educational effort. It is nat- 
ural also for parents who see that their 
children are not being well grounded in 
such fundamentals as a good hand writ- 
ing, a correct speech and accuracy in the 
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use of figures, to become indignant over 
that multiplication and padding of 
courses which fritters away time and de- 
stroys the pupil’s power of concentrated 
attention. We have not hesitated to ren- 
der our full share of criticism of this 
evil. 

It does not follow, however, that be- 
cause no one pupil should be permitted 
to potter over a miscellaneous lot of sub- 
jects at one given time, the public school 
should offer only the meager program 
of the little red schoolhouse of the Amer- 
ican country town two or three genera- 
tions ago. The district school was only 
one of the educational agencies brought 
to bear upon the American boy in former 
days. He was subjected also to the va- 
ried industrial discipline of the farm, the 
shop and the country store. In the 
household the girl was taught a dozen 
industries—of cooking, sewing, cleaning, 
laundering, and so on, that now to a 
great extent have followed spinning and 
weaving into the great world of organ- 
ized shop and factory trades. The city 
boy and girl of today have no oppor- 
tunity to acquire an all around industrial 
discipline unless it is extended to them by 
the schools. 

And there has never been a time when 
“book knowledge” was the best educa- 
tion for everybody. There are thousands 
of children whose minds and characters 
cannot be developed by the printed page. 
They can be taught to read, to write, and 
to cipher, and they should be taught 
these elementary things. But if they are 
to be saved from lives of vagabondage 
and crime they must be taught also hab- 
its of industrious application in occupa- 
tions that interest them, awakening their 
latent powers, and calling forth what- 
ever creative ability they may possess. 

In our city streets and tenement houses 
there are thousands of children who to- 
day are with frightful rapidity learning 
the lessons of wrong-doing that lead to 
careers of juvenile crime. The most 
shocking fact of our civilization is the 
enormous extent and rapid increase of 
juvenile criminality. And from the ranks 
of juvenile offenders are recruited the 
ranks of our large class of adult profes- 
sional criminals. 

When the juvenile offender is appre- 
hended and convicted he is placed for the 
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first time in his life under the educa- 
tional discipline that is really adapted to 
his type of mind. In the reformatory he 
is taught to work with tools and ma- 
chines. The results of this discipline are 
amazingly good when we remember that 
it is begun only after the course of 
wrong-doing has been entered upon and 
the brand of criminality has been stamp- 
ed. Most of the juvenile offehders could 
have been saved if they had been taught 
the right things, in the right way, at the 
right time. 

In nearly every child the creative in- 
stinct is strong. Give him tools and ma- 
terials, or drawing pencils and paper, and 
a little guidance by a wide-awake teacher, 
and he is happy. Mischief, in nine cases 
out of ten, is only the undirected, or the 
misdirected, expression of the innate 
passion to create. The fact is a fortunate 
one for the human race. After all, most 
men and women must spend their lives 


in doing things. And it is a strange in- . 


version of ideas which concentrates edu- 
cational effort upon the cultivation of a 
passive receptivity of the contents of 
books rather than upon the training of 
the active powers. 

It is a great mistake also to assume 
that the primary purpose of a public 
educational system is to train the intel- 
lectual faculties only, and to train them 
only thru the printed or the spoken word. 
Of immeasurably greater importance is 
the training of character, thru the forma- 
tion of. right habits. Children whose 
characters cannot be so trained by or- 
dinary school methods must be trained 
by other methods. The real perversion 
of educational effort and of public money 
is the attempt to discipline all children 
by the same means, and those means cer- 
tainly not the most fit for a majority of 
young minds. 

Let us be careful, then, not to denounce 
the men who are trying to broaden out 
our educational system so as to make it 
more useful to the great multitude of 
modern children by introducing practical 
courses. These attempts are not fads. 
The real fads are to be found in highly 
artificial combinations of studies, which, 
the more elaborate they are, are propor- 
tionately unfit for any large number of 
pupils, and in the elaboration of peda- 
gogic methods, which too often hamper 











the freedom of the true ‘eacher. The 
born teacher does not achieve his results 
by following out systems, but by know- 
ing his pupils, winning their confidence, 
and awakening their interest. 

Our public school system must offer a 
larger and larger range of subjects and 
opportunities, but it must not expect 
every pupil to dabble with every subject 
and obtain a smattering of all knowledge. 
It must build up a corps of selected 
teachers, of varied interests and gifts, 
and competent to advise their pupils what 
work to choose. Each boy and each girl 
should find in the public school those 
things that are best for him or for her. 
Let us encourage true experiment, and 
let us not boast of our educational suc- 
cess until our public schools not only pro- 
vide instruction in books for those chil- 
dren that have an appetite for book 
knowledge, but also attract interest, and 
in the best sense educate, those thousands 
of waifs of the streets that detest books 
but would be happy and wide awake in 
the pursuit of practical knowledge and 
the expression of their creative instincts. 


& 


So widespread is the 
movement for the re- 
straint of railroad com- 
panies, and so many are the disclosures 
of violations of the railway law, that it is 
difficult to keep a fairly complete record 
of what legislators and prosecutors are 
doing in this field. In obedience to the 
Tillman-Gillespie resolution, an official 
inquiry as to the relation between rail- 
way companies and the coal and oil in- 
custries has been begun by the Commis- 
sion. This may duplicate in part an in- 
vestigation, just completed, of the oil 
business by the Bureau of Corporations, 
an investigation which is said to have 
been the subject of an interview, last 
week, at the White House, between Mr. 
Roosevelt and two prominent officers of 
the Standard Oil Company. At a hear- 
ing before the Commission last week, in 
Cincinnati, the officers of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & Indianapolis Rail- 
road admitted that they had been pay- 
ing rebates in cash to certain shippers. 
including those for whom they carried 
steel from Pittsburg. Owing to the re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court as 
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to coal rates on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
road, the memorable case of William R. 
Hearst against the anthracite coal roads 
has been reopened. The Department of 
Justice has undertaken to use evidence 
furnished by Mr. Hearst tending to show 
that all the trunk lines having terminals 
at New York have for’ four years paid 
rebates to the Sugar Trust and have also 
unlawfully pooled the Trust’s freight 
business. In this case it is alleged that 
the rebating was sometimes designed to 
be used for the injury of the Western 
producers of beet sugar. The attitude of 
the people is shown by the passage in 
Ohio of a drastic commission bill (as 
well as a two-cent passenger rate bill), 
by the decision of the Pennsylvania State 
authorities to ask for an injunction to re- 
strain the Pennsylvania road from ex- 
acting a deposit of 50 per cent. on mile- 
age books, and by the passage in the New 
Jersey Senate of a bill permitting trolley 
roads to carry freight. Fresh discover- 
ies of unlawful rebating, due as they are 
only to the confessions of guilty par- 
ties (who thereby gain immunity), indi- 
cate that much remains undiscovered, 
and emphasize the necessity of enacting 
that part of the Hepburn bill which pro- 
vides for the detection of such offenses 
by searching examinations of the rail- 
way companies’ books. It is curious that 
those who control the railways are not 


_ moved by the many signs of increasing 


popular disapproval. 


st 


The Statehood In declining to join the 
House in compelling a 
union of Arizona and 
New Mexico the Senate has done well. 
It is also to be commended for going fur- 
ther and cutting away from the House 
bill all provisions for the admission of 
these two Territories. The House ought 
now to concur with the Senate in making 
a State out of Oklahoma and Indian Ter- 
ritory, and in leaving Arizona and New 
Mexico to be considered hereafter. The 
question of admitting them, either sepa- 
rately or in combination, should stand 
alone and upon its own merits. Okla- 
homa, with Indian Territory, should 
have been taken into the union of States 
last year. Their population is nearly 
1,250,000, and the growth of Oklahoma, 
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where about two-thirds of these people 
live, has been rapid. The industries of 
that Territory are of a permanent char- 
acter, its institutions are excellent, its in- 
habitants are intelligent and progressive. 
In 1900, Arizona’s population was only 
122,000; it is now probably about 150,- 
ooo. New Mexico had only 195,000 in 
1900, and may have 230,000 now. Cen- 
sus reports of the last fifty years show 
that the growth of this Territory has 
been very slow. In our judgment, nei- 
ther of the two is qualified for Statehood. 
Neither of them should now have two 
seats and votes in the Senate, with the 
weight in the Electoral College which 
Statehood would give to their small popu- 
lation. Nor do we think that they should 
now be admitted as one State, even if a 
large majority of the people in one of 
them were not—as they are—opposed to 
such a union. It was a blunder for the 
House to insist upon this union, and a 
greater blunder for it to make the ad- 
mission of Oklahoma, already unwar- 
rantably delayed, in a certain sense con- 
tingent upon the success of this project. 
The decision of the Senate was not made 
upon partisan lines ; 18 Republicans voted 
with the 27 Democrats (against 29 Re- 
publicans) for the referendum amend- 
ment designed to prevent a compulsory 
union, and 12 Republicans voted with the 
Democrats for leaving the two border 
Territories out of the bill. We hope we 
shall hear, next week, that the House has 
yielded to the Senate, and that Oklahoma 
is no longer to be kept knocking at the 
door. 


st 
All the propositions addressed 
by the coal miners’ union to 
the anthracite operators have 
been emphatically rejected. There has 
been no change of conditions, the oper- 
ators say, to call for a reduction of the 
hours to eight; wages are already high, 
and an increase of 10 per cent. would 
largely increase the price of coal; no 
agreement will be made with the union, 
because the operators “‘stand unalterably 
by the open shop,” and the union is con- 
trolled by a rival [the bituminous] indus- 
try; a uniform scale is impracticable ; 
the charge that the Board of Conciliation 
has not acted promptly is denied; and it 
would be unlawful and unjust for the op- 
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erators to withhold union dues from the 
miners’ pay and hand the same to union 
officers. A counter proposition is made, 
that the awards and decisions of the 
Commission in 1902 be continued in force 
for three years. It is argued that the set- 
tlement then reached was designed to be 
permanent, and that “arbitration would 
be empty” if the questions should now be 
reopened for further controversy. This 
proposition leaves the door open for ne- 
gotiation, but there seems to be no pros- 
pect of an agreement. The situation in 
the bituminous districts also is unsatis- 
factory. A large number of operators in 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois are determined 
to grant no increase of pay, and the re- 
ported intervention of the Steel Corpora- 
tion seems to have done more harm than 
good. At the approaching’ conventions 
some progress toward an agreement in 
both branches of the industry ought to be 
made. If both parties maintain their 
present positions at those meetings, a 
great strike can be prevented only by ar- 
bitration. 
a 

Seattle, a city ordinarily 
Republican by 3,500 ma- 
jority, has elected to be 
its Mayor, by a majority of 15 in a total 
vote of about 17,000, the candidate of a 
Municipal Ownership party, Judge Wil- 
liam Hickman Moore. His opponent was 
the candidate of the Republicans. Judge 
Moore proposes a reasonable program. 
He and his associates are to make a 
thoro investigation as to the street rail- 
ways, and ascertain whether a feasible 
plan for municipal construction and oper- 
ation can be devised. If one can’ be 
worked out, they will estimate the cost 
and then submit the question to the peo- 
ple. A charter amendment was adopted, 
requiring that railway franchises granted 
hereafter shall provide that the city may 
use the tracks on payment of half the 
cost of construction and maintenance, 
and may purchase the entire road at any 
time for a price to be determined by ar- 
bitration. At Albany, the Elsberg bill, 
which provides that contracts for the con- 
struction and for the operation of future 
subways in New York shall be let sep- 
arately, has been rejected in the Senate 
committee by a vote of 8 to 4, owing 
chiefly to the influence of Senators repre- 
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senting the interests of the existing street 
railway monopoly in the city, whose aim 
is to obtain control of all the projected 
additional subways. These will call for 
an expenditure of about $150,000,000. 
The decisive votes against this measure 
were cast in committee by men who de- 
feated in the Senate, last year, a bill re- 
ducing the price of gas in New York 
city to 80 cents. But public opinion con- 
tinued to be an active force, and a bill 
for gas at 80 cents was passed in the 
Senate last week by a vote of 44 to 3. 
In this instance, Standard Oil influence 
was overcome, after some delay. So, in 
the case of the subways, a temporary vic- 
tory for the Belmont-Ryan combination of 
surface, elevated and underground street 
railways will be followed by the defeat 
of the combination or of the party that 
surrenders to it. 


We hope our readers 
do not fail to look 
among our advertis- 
ing pages every week to see if we have a 
page of especial interest to them. Weare 
sorry we haven’t room for that page this 
week—the Panama report has complete- 
ly turned this week’s make-up” topsy 
turvy—so we are obliged to repeat again 
right here, as we already said in our issue 
of February ist, that we hope our read- 
ers will send us vacation photographs 
for the $25 prize. Since snapshotting is 
one of the chief amusements of the good 
old summer time, our readers must have 
a good many photographs hidden away 
in albums which deserve to be printed. 
For the most satisfactory one we offer a 
prize of $25, and we will pay for the 
others that please us most $2 apiece. 
Novelty, special interest and artistic value 
will all be considered, and there is no re- 
striction on the number sent in by one 
person, or on the subject, as long as they 
are appropriate for a summer vacation 
number. Landscapes, picnic fun, travel 
scenes, wild animals and birds, sports 
and games, are among the pictures de- 
sired. Each photograph should have 
written on its back the name and address 
of the owner and a few lines descriptive 
of the scene, and calling attention to any 
points of special interest. We do not 
hold ourselves responsible for the photo- 
graphs sent us, but we will endeavor to 
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return all those which have the postage 
enclosed. No photograph will be consid- 
ered unless received before May Ist, 
1906, and no photograph will be eligible 
unless taken by persons whose names are 
on our subscription list or members oi 
their immediate families. Please address 
“Vacation Pictures,’ THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton street, New York. 


wt 
The old First Presbyterian 
sie es Church in this city, in the 
lower part of Fifth avenue, 
is threatened with destruction and re- 
moval, because its supporters have 
moved away, and big business buildings 
are crowding it out. But the edifice is 
one of the chief architectural monuments 
of the city, and the church has a remark- 
able history. It was founded in 1716; 
out of it have gone the other Presbyte- 
rian churches; at the outbreak of the 
Revolution it was three of its members 
that led to the call for a Continental Con- 
gress; and after the Revolution it was 
the first religious corporation organized 
by the first Legislature of the State, and 
its seal is inscribed: “First Church in the 
State of New York.” Both the organi- 
zation and the building ought to be 
saved, and the cost of endowment would 
be much less than half a million dollars. 
We hope Presbyterians, who have money 
enough, will have grace enough to save 
it, or the appeal should go to a wider 
circle; to those who love history and 
civic beauty, if not the ecclesiastical in- 
terests involved. The church is now ina 
neighborhood of boarding houses and 
shops; and altho it has a large member- 
ship they are without wealth. The pas- 
tor, Dr. Howard Duffield, has taken on 
himself the task of awakening interest 
in this matter, and almost every distin- 
guished man in the city has added his 
earnest desire that the church be main- 
tained. Bishop Potter says that “to de- 
stroy such a monument would be icono- 
clasm of the most malignant type,” and 
we add our hope, for the religious work 
the church can yet do, as well as on ac- 
count of the noble beauty of its cathe- 
dral-like building. 


Under the decisions announced by the 
Supreme Court on Monday last, the 
books, contracts or agreements of Trusts 
or interstate railroad companies must be 


produced in court or before grand juries 
when called for by the Government in 
proceedings for the enforcement of the 
laws. Officers of such organizations 
must testify. They may claim immunity 
for themselves, but neither the corpora- 
tion nor any other officer affected by their 
testimony is entitled to any protection. “It 
would be a strange anomaly,” says the 
Court, “to hold that the State, having 
chartered a corporation to make use of 
certain franchises, could not, in the ex- 
ercise of its sovereignty, inquire how 
those franchises had been employed and 
whether they had been abused, and de- 
mand the production of the corporate 
books and papers for that purpose.” The 
decisions relate directly to the refusal of 
the officers of the Paper Trust and the 
Tobacco Trust to produce the books of 
those combinations. They will greatly 
facilitate the prosecution of all such com- 
binations formally accused of violating 
the law. 
] 

We wish it were possible to announce 
that the Algeciras Conference, which has 
dragged so long, had reached a con- 
clusion, but we may hope for some 
end this week. Germany has yielded 
a little and so has France, and the 
proposition for the joint policing of 
Morocco by France and Spain seems 
likely to carry. But whatever may 
be the conclusion, and even if Germany 
is forced to yield, the Emperor William 
will be able to make his defeat an urgent 
reason why new taxes should be imposed 
to create a bigger navy, which shall not 
be afraid of the superior strength of 
France on the sea. 


It is very pleasant to learn that 
many Filipinos attended the banquet in 
honor of Gen. James H. Smith when he 
received his appointment as Governor of 
the Philippines, which is to take effect 
in September. It looks as if he may take 
a more courteous attitude toward the na- 
tive people. 


The British House of Commons will 
be no more a gentlemen’s club, when its 
members receive salaries, as they have 
now voted, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, that they should. Then they will 
meet at reasonable hours, to do business, 
and will be expected to attend to business 
during the term. 











Insurance Men at Albany 


THERE was a notable gathering of the 
insurance companies at Albany last ‘week. 
Representatives of the great insurance in- 
terests of the country foregathered at 
New York’s capital city to make personal 
appeals to the joint committee on insur- 
ance of the Legislature for the modifica- 
tion of the recommendations of the Arm- 
strong Investigating Committee. The 
companies do not wish to have ex- 
penses cut, as they claim that if this 
is done their agency forces, which are 
their business getters, cannot live. The 
death knell of the deferred dividend 
was doubtless sounded, and even the 
company with which this plan of insur- 
ance originated joined in singing its swan 
song. One company, the Mutual Life, 
thru its representative, Actuary Emory 
McClintock, placed itself on record as 
favoring the annual limit of new business 
to the sum of $150,000,000, as set forth 
in the Armstrong report. Many of the 
speakers also objected strongly to the ap- 
plication of the penal code to the insur- 
ance law. Mr. McClintock, of the Mu- 
tual, voiced a general sentiment when at 
one point in his speech he said: 

“T have been made a trustee and vice president 
and put in charge of the agency force, and 
what bothers me is how I am going to run 
this and keep out of jail if the business doesn’t 
happen to come up to my anticipations and 
therefore cannot be made to pay for itself.” 

In this connection the following letters, 
the first from Sylvester C. Dunham, pres- 
ident of the Travelers’ Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn., and the second 
from Joseph Ashbrook, vice president and 
manager of Insurance Department of the 
Provident Life and Trust Company, of 
Philadelphia, will be found illuminating, 
as showing the sentiments of two promi- 
nent insurance officers toward the Arm- 
strong report. 

To the Editor of the Independent: 

The proposed insurance law places definite 
restrictions and prescribes definite methods, not 
only for New York companies, but for all 
others doing business in New York. Com- 
panies of other States must invest their re- 
sources, compensate their officers and agents, 
use policy forms, distribute their surplus and 
otherwise conduct their domestic affairs ac- 
cording to New York’s standards or leave the 
State. Moreover, the New York department 
must once in three years examine outside com- 
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panies at their expense (Sec. 10 amending 
Sec. 39), while other States must accept New 
York certificates of New York companies un- 
der penalty of excommunication (Sec. 
amending Sec. 33). This is not in conformity 
with comity between States, and if enacted it 
will inflict the severest blow yet given to the 
worthy cause of uniform legislation upon ques- 
tions in which all the States are concerned. If 
Congress had power to legislate concerning in- 
surance for all the States it could not well 
make its provisions more comprehensive. The 
law as it stands is a challenge to other States 
to exclude New York companies from their 
borders, and it is calculated to provoke all 
kinds of retaliation. The defect can be reme- 
died by enacting the restrictions mentioned for 
New York companies, leaving the legislatures 
and departments of other States at liberty to 
charter their own companies and regulate their 
affairs. If they are solvent and honest and 
certified by reputable departments, New York 
should admit them as New York companies 
are admitted to other States. 

Except as stated, I find little that merits 
other comment that commendation. I believe 
in reasonable limitations of magnitude and the 
withdrawal of inducements and temptations to 
achieve that result by extravagant outlays and 
unfair competition. I believe also in the ut- 
most publicity, and if I were to criticise the re- 
port of the committee in this respect it would 
be because it had limited its recommendation 
to insurance companies, and has not prescribed 
expulsion from the State for all other corpora- 
tions transacting business therein that do not 
make like detailed publication of their affairs. 
It may be said that this was not within the 
province of the committee, but having recom- 
mended severe penalties for bribe givers and 
bribe takers with reference to all classes of 
corporations, the committee might with equal 
propriety have extended the requirement of 
publicity to all. S. C. DunHAM, President. 


To the Editor of The Independent: 

The report in many respects is admirable, 
but many of its recommendations are very 
unwise and could only result in disaster. It 
seems to have been overlooked that there is a 
very large section of life insurance which has 
been managed with great skill and fidelity. It 
would be a great misfortune to inflict an injury 
upon the entire business in an effort to apply 
checks to the limited number of companies 
that have brought about the trouble. I assume 
that the deferred dividend ‘system is doomed. 
If business hereafter is done on the annual 
dividend plan, the wayfaring man tho a fool 
can know whether his company is properly 
managed. The annual dividend is an infallible 
indicator. The companies would compete with 
each other mainly in reference to the lowest 
possible net cost of insurance. In this way, 
more certainly than by crude, ill-advised legis- 
lation, would a check be put upon extrava- 
gance. Had the deferred dividend system 
never been introduced, there would have been 
no need for an Armstrong Committee. 

JoszpH ASHBROOK, Vice-President. 
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Here’s a timely warning from the Presi- 


dent of the New York Board of Health: 


“The open garbage pail is as dangerous 
a health menace as bad drainage.”’ 


You wouldn’t take chances with sewer gas— 
why risk disease from the offensive odors of decay- 
ing garbage? 

The only way to make garbage odorless and 
harmless is to keep it in Witt’s Corrugated Can. 

Then, no matter which way the wind blows, 
nobody gets a whiff. 


The lid, stamped out of one piece of steel, rigid, 
fits closely over a strong steel band; easy to put on 
and never gets out of shape all the years thecan lasts. 


There’s nothing about Witt's 


Made of steel, galvanized inside and out. No 
iron supports to rust or break off, corrugations give 
support everywhere alike. 

Ask at the stores for Witt’s 
‘** Witt’s Can’’ stamped on lid. 

If not on sale in your town order direct from us. Use 
it and if you don’t like it, we'll pay for its return and 


promptly refund your mone 
Dealers sell Witt’s Can the same way. 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. 3, Cincinnati, O. 


Can to wear out. 


Can and look for 








HORSFORD’'S 


HARDY PLANTS 
AND FLOWER SEEDS 


have a reputation of their own. If you want plants that will last 
from year to year, get them from a hardy climate like Vermont: 
New catalogue for 1906 offers all the most desirable kinds for the 
decoration of summer homes, without confusing the purchaser 


with the names of so many plants of doubtful hardiness and dura-‘ 


bility. It includes herbaceous plants, wild flowers and ferns, 
shrubs, trees, vines, bulbs, etc., for wet or dry ground, sun or 
shade, and all for outdoor culture. Ask for it. 


FRED’'K H. HORSFORD, 


Charlotte, Vermont 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
of permanent and temporary usefulness to -active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 
wants. 





The Oriental Bank 


INCORPORATED 1853 


182-184 BROADWAY 
Branch: Bowery and Grand St., New York City 


iy | ee $750,000.00 
SURPLUS................ $1,000,000.00 
OFFICERS. 
fe eee President 
Oe RP aaa Tirst Vice-President 
LUDWIG NISSEN, ) 
AED SEMONPSE TS P ovccvsecccecesoce Vice-Presidents 
CHARLES J. DAY, } s 
i” Cashier 
em Assistant Cashier 
DIRECTORS. 


2 ££ ae errr Vice-President 

CHARLES K. BEEKMAN..Philbin, Beekman & Menken, 
Attorneys. 

SAMUEL BETTLE, Chairman Advisory Freight Com- 

mittee, International Mercantile Marine Steamship Co. 

EUGENE BRITTON, Vice-President National City Bank, 


sang! Treasurer Broadway Savings Institution, 
ew York 

ANDERSON POWLER: ...0..0.000scc00cqsie0e< Capitalist 
SEE. SE, PEI bn cecccceveseasivccsien Capitalist 
pipe Be Ul 4 eee Capitalist 
ERSKINE HEWITT...Vice-President Trenton Iron Co. 
Bl OT reer re President 
lige §'(:34 Merchant, 79 Wall Street 
RICHARD B. KELLY, Vice-President Fifth National 


Bank, New York.—Attorney at Law. 
CHAS. ELE. ave Cotton Merchant, 30 Broad Street, 
of M. Levy & Sons, New Orleans La. 
WILLIAM *McCARROLL, President the 
Leather Co. 
ATERANROCE MEDOMALD 60isiccicccccccccs Capitalist 
LUDWIG NISSEN .ccccccccccves Importer of Diamonds 
ANDREW W. PRESTON, President United Fruit Co., 
Boston and New York. 
JOHN C. WHITNEY, Auditor New York Life Ins. Co. 


American 
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INSURANCE STATEMENT 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF MANCHESTER, N. H. 
The New Hampshire Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of Manchester, N. H., in its thirty-sixth 
annual statement, just issued, shows a present 
day surplus of $1,252,267, which is an increase 
of $52,582 over last year. The assets of the 
company are now $4,069,141, which is $157,398 
better than last year. Frank W. Sargeant, who 
as stated in our issue of September 7th last, suc- 
ceeded Uberto C. Crosby as President, con- 
tinues in that office. The Secretaries are Frank 

E. Martin and Lewis W. Crockett. 
DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 

Am. Car & Foundry Co. (Preferred), 1% 
per cent., payable April 2d. 

Interborough R. T. Co. (Manhattan Div.), 
1% per cent., 2 April 2d. 

Interborough R . Co., 2 per cent., payable ° 
April 2d. 

Manila Elec. R. R. & Lighting Corp., 1 per 
cent., payable April 2d. 

Southern R’way Co. (Preferred), 
cent., payable April 18th. 

~ 2 (ee OH. RR. K., 

able April 16th. 

Am. Teleph. & Tel. Co., $1.50 per share, pay- 
able April 16th. 


READING NOTICE 


Travelers to England and Holland will be interested in 
the illustrated book issued by the Great Eastern Railway of 
England entitled “Holidays in England.” It will be mailed 
to any address for four cents in postage stamps sent to 
H. J. Ketcham, General Agent, 362 Broadway, New York. 


oso, 

































2% per 






14 per cent., pay- 






























One Mail has Contained 143 Orders 


PEOPLES LAUNCHES 
A? PEOPLES PRICES 


















21-23 Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place. 
*-NEW-YORK: 


Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-iop” is the 

best and simplest device for making 100 

copies from pen-written and 50 copies from 

yy original, we will ship com- 
ete duplicator ca; eg withou de- 

Posit. on ten (10) 

Price $1.50 less trade rth 

count of 33 1-3 per cent., or $5 net 


{[THByPELIX 0. DAUS DerLsoaren 
Daus Building, 111 John Street, - New York City 

























What 










PETER MOLLER’S 
COD LIVER OIL 


IS AGREEABLE TO TAKE 





is digestible, easily assimilated, 
and may be talien continuously 
without causing gastric dis- 
turbance. 


PUT UP ONLY IN FLAT, OVAL BOTTLES 
BEARING OUR NAME AS SOLE AGENTS. 


Schieffelin 2 Co., New York. 



















©) FIREPLACES 


ANDIRONS 
TILES. 


WEHJACKSON COMPANY 


UNION SQ.NORTH ~ 29 E 17% ST. 

















Easter ee 
Memorials 


In Wood, Metal, Stone, 
Marble, Mosaic, Glass, 
Embroidery, Etc. 


Send for handbook and visit 
New Warerooms and Studios 





y 
aly 


23, 25,27 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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130.FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


CLARENCE W. BowEN, - - - - - Publisher. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of Subscription, payable in advance, one 
year $2.00. Single Coptes, 10! cents. 


Single copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one week 
before change is to take effect; the old as well as the new addresr 
should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not accepted, 
should send a stamped and addressed envelope. We cannot 
however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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WaLL PAPERS 


AND 


DECORATIONS 





We are manufacturers of wall 
papers and make contracts for the 
entire alteration, decoration and 
furnishing of houses. 

A large staff of experienced 
men are constantly employed and 
sent to all parts of the country. 

Our representative will call at 
your request. 





FR. BECK & CO. 


281 Fifth Avenue New York 
FACTORIES ; 
7th Ave. and 29th St., New Yerk, and Stamford, Conn. 














GRAND TO LIVE 
And the Last Laugh is Always the Best. 


“Six months ago I would have laughed at the idea that 
there could be anything better for a table beverage than 
coffee,” writes an Ohio woman—“now I laugh to know 
there is.” 

“Since childhood I drank coffee as freely as any other 
member of the family. The result was a puny, sickly 
girl, and as I grew into womanhood I did not gain in 
health, but was afflicted with heart trouble, a weak and 
disordered stomach, wrecked nerves and a general break- 
ing down, till last winter at the age of 38 I seemed to 
be on the verge of consumption. My friends greeted me 
with ‘How bad you look! What a terrible color!’ and 
this was not very comforting. , 

“The doctors and patent medicines did me absolutely no 
good. I was thoroughly discouraged. 

“Then I gave up coffee and commenced Postum Food 
Coffee. At first I didn’t like it, but after a few trials 
and following the directions exactly, it was grand. It 
was refreshing and satisfying. In a couple of weeks 1 
noticed a great change I became stronger, my brain 
grew clearer, I was not troubled with forgetfulness as 
in coffee times, my power of endurance was more than 
doubled. The heart trouble and indigestion disappeared 
and my nerves became steady and strong. 

“T began to take an interest in things about me. House- 
work and home making became a pleasure. My friends 
have marveled at. the change and when they enquire 
what brought: it about, I answer ‘Postum Food Coffee, 
and nothing else in the world.’” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 








“The Road to 
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HARDY 


ROSE BUSHES: 


> Live Out Doors, Summer and Winter. @ 
10 ROSE BUSHES i 








1 General Jacqueminot (Brilliant Red), 

1 American Beauty (Red). Beautiful. 

1 Magna Charta (Pink), Extra. % 

1 Mrs. John Lang (Soft Rose). 

1 Ulrich Bruner (Cherry Red). % 

1 Pearl des Blanche (White). 

1 Moss Rose (Beautiful Red), 

1 Celine Forestier (Yellow). Fine. 

1 Sweet Brier (Sweet Scented), 

1 Crimson Rambler (Large, Beautiful, Run- 

ning Rose). c 

Ten of the choicest varieties, 3 and 4 years 

old Rose Bushes, only $1.50, The regular 

price for these bushes is sev enty-five cents % 

each. This is a great bargain. You will 

notice that this collection has very choice, 

All 


beautiful shades. green, packed in 44 


Do not miss this 


} moss, True to name. 
grand offer. 
ORDER QUICK, and get this fine Col- 
lection imported from Holland. These 


oo are grafted. They will flower this 
ear. 


lle, a 
WAYSIDE NURSERY, Samer, Mas ass 








JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE | 


IS A HEALTH BRINGER 
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LOW ONE WAY RATES 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM 


Chicago $33.00 
St. Louis $30.00 


EVERY DAY 
To April 7th, 1906 


Union Pacific 


and 


Southern Pacific 


Many hours quicker to San Francisco via Omaha 
any other route. 


Inquire of 
E. L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Omaha, Neb. 





June, New York via Gibraltar-First Class-Fourth 


* Season. Miss Wilber, 253 Broadway, New York. Send 4 cents (postage) for illustrated book entitled ‘Holidays 


in England,’ describing Cathedral Route, Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens 
and Tennyson Districts, and the Harwich Hook of Holland Route, 


SPRING VACATION FOR FIVE BOYS 2d week April, twin-screw steamship line, England to Hook of Holland Ant- 
Atlantic City. werp. Address H. y KET CHAM, ahem gh nln and or An 
Apply at once. SUMMER PARTY of ten, traveling, cruising, & 
camping, in Canada. Socially superior. Individual care. Booklet. GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
H. HO OLDEN, Hotel San Remo, New York. 362 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


SELECT FSactaas and dermay | LANDSOMEST, LIGHTEST 


to Switzerland and Germany 
and points in France and England (including London and 
Paris), Italian Lakes, Northern Italy, Austria and Holland. 
Sail July 4 for tour of 69 days, at cost of $465. Ten BEST LUGGA G E 
Swiss passes by diligence; Mt. Blanc, Matterhorn, etc., 
German art centers. entleman of ripe experience in Euro- 
pean travel in charge. References essential. Early ap- MADE BY 
plication necessary, as small party is desired. Write or 
call upon CHARLES ROLLINSON, 203 Broadway, N. Y. 


EUROP Select private Tour. Seven Countries—Sailing HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 











Idylease Inn Ni ‘gesey 


A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 


Let us send you our A Ideal Winter Resort 
ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 

* diet experience; me pret Acsietast. > 
etown . ate Hospital; visit ore - 

i C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. WARDROBE TRUNKS 
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LOW RATES 
TO PACIFIC COAST 


FROM CHICAGO 


to San Francisco, Sacramento, Los An- 
$ 1 geles, Santa Barbara, San Diego, Ba- 





kersfield, Fresno and San Jose, Cal.; 
Portland, Ore.; Tacoma and Seattle 
Wash.; Victoria and Vancouver, B.C. 


to Boise City, Idaho. 


$9130 


oS to Spokane and Walla Walla, Wash.; 
Lewiston, Idaho; Baker City, Hun- 
tington, Pendleton, Umatilla, Ore. 


$ to Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah; 
Glenwood Springs and Leadville, Colo.; 
Anaconda, Butte and Helena, Mont. 


Correspondingly low rates from all points via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 
Daily and personally conducted excursions in Pullman tourist 
sleeping cars, berth rate $7.00 Chicago to the Pacific Coast. 
Choice of routes. No change of cars 


S A. Hutchison, Mgr., 
212 Clark St., Chicago. 


For descriptive booklets, maps 
and full information send four 
cents in postage to 


*‘  W. 8B. KNISKERN, 
Pass'r Traffic Mgr. C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICACO. 


UNION 
veal 





A SUMMER TRIP TO EUROPE FOR TEN BOYS| TO WV ASHINGTON! 


UNDER PERSONAL CHARGE OF i 
JOHN STUART WHITE, LL. D. Hight Trips, All Expenses, only $12 


TWO VACANCIES Apply 4208 Baltimore Aveuue, Phila. Pa. TO FLORIDA!! 
Ten Tours during season 


TRAVEL WITH PARTY OR INDE 
FOREIGN TOURS LOWEST RATES COMPLETE DEAnGuRDTS 


Europe.—Norway.| *° SUV RORE!!: 


Selected rti Limited anti Fi 1 FEW PARTIES SMALL PARTIES SELECT PARTIES 
ected parties. Limited membership. irst-class Send f. ial « ” : 

arrangements It will pay you to write for our illustrated maa “Sian wee” trip, 
booklet before making your plans. 


GILLESPIE @ KINPORTS THOS. H. HENDRICKSON’S 


3 West 29th Street, New York. 1225 Green Street, Philadelphia, Pa 314 Washington 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The name that stands for honesty in con- 
struction and satisfaction in results is 


Bay State 


For nearly 70 years a 
continual succession of 
improvements in our 


RANGES & 
FURNACES 


has brought them to 
their present high state 
of perfection. 


BARSTOW STOVE Co. 
: PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
55 Portland Street - - - - BOSTON 





eve Pr SAACT HoMPSONS EYE WATER 


FINANCIAL 











An Audit by our Company is always 
a means of Protection against Faulty 
Bookkeeping. Our Reports are often 
intended, however, for the use of those 
who need accurate Information about the 
Condition or Earnings of a Business which 
is for Sale. In connection with these 
Examinations for Financial Purposes, we 
also make Engineering Appraisals, if 
desired, 

Simple and Money-Saving Systems of 
Calculating Costs, and other Bookkeeping 
Economics, are introduced in Business 
Houses of all kinds, 

The services rendered clients are abso- 
lutely confidential, 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
43 Cedar Street. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Life Building. Arcade Building. 





Ona Sound Basis. 


The progress of the GEORGE A. TREAD- 
WELL MINING COMPANY has not been as 
rapid as its friends expected and some stock has 
been for sale very cheap. The Company has had its 
problems to solve and its difficulties to overcome 
and it required time and money to do it, but 
we have taken the time and raised the money 
as we.went along and the outcome is no longer 
doubtful. The property has been demonstrated 
to be all that we have ever claimed it to be and 
more. We have by far the largest holdings in 
one of the richest mining districts in the world 
and they are rich enough to pay the highest of divi- 
dends. We have spent nearly a million dollars 
in the development and equipment of this prop- 
erty and we are now far enough along so that 
we shall soon be numbered among the great cop- 
per producers of the world. 

Now is the time to buy stock. Those who 
have bought heretofore have had to wait. Those 
who buy hereafter will have to pay much higher 
prices. Those who do not buy at all will miss 
a great opportunity. 

Investors who bought SAN LUIS stock from 
our office a year ago have made 300% on their 
investment. Those who buy TREADWELL now 
stand to do quite as well. 

You can buy the stock at market rates through 
your own broker or we shall be glad to quote 
prices on application. 

Many shrewd and successful investors believe 
it to be the best investment in the market today. 


MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary, 


27 William Street, New York. 





1875 1906 


Tue MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 


—OrF— 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debeatares and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate 


The National Park Bank 


OF NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1856 


Capital and Surplus, - $10,000,000 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, JOHN CO. VAN ULEAF, 
President Vice-President 

STUYVESANT FISH, MAURICE H. EWER, 
Vice-President Cashier 

GILBERT G. THORNE, WILLIAM O. JONES, 
Vice-President Asst. Cashier 

JOHN O. McK EON, WILLIAM A. MAIN, 
Vice-President Asst. Oashier 

FRED’K O. FOXOROFT, Asst. Cashier 





3ist YEAR 
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Become Your Own Banker 


Banks make big money. 

They know the kind of investments that are safe 
and yield the largest returns. 

Their favorite investment for surplus funds is in 
bonds. » 

Stocks may be largely composed of water. 

Bonds have actual, tangible value back of them. 

The American Reserve Bonds have back of them 
the very standard of value—GOLD. 

The money you put into these bonds comes back 
to you zz gold. 

The dividends they earn for you are paid zz gold. 

The surplus apportionment that they draw at 
maturity is paid to you zz gold. 

You can’t beat that for safety and profit in any 
legitimate investment. 

We sell American Reserve Gold Bonds either for 
cash or on easy payments. 

If you are a wage earner, we recommend our easy 
payment plan. 

The advantage of this plan is that it encourages the 
habit of systematic saving. 

You invest, say $5.00 to $10.00 a month out of 
your earnings. 

Thus your savings grow rapidly, for they soon 
begin earning dividends of 5% a year payable semi- 
annually. 

On top of this, your share of the company’s earn- 
ings continues to accumulate, and when the bond ma- 
tures, makes a handsome addition to your fund. 

The American Reserve Bond Company is under the 
direct control of various state laws and subject to peri- 
odical official examination. 

Its Gold Bonds are conceded to be the highest type 
of investment security. 

Over three and one-half millions of its bonds have 
been matured and paid and the company has assets of 
over three and a half millions of dollars. 

Every salaried man or woman can create a sinking 
fund by systematic saving. That means you/ 

That fund may be made productive by investment 
in American Reserve Gold Bonds. 

Send for “MORE DOLLARS,” an exceedingly 
interesting and valuable book on bonds. 

It’s free. 

Write now, while you are thinking about “MORE 
DOLLARS.” 


AMERICAN RESERVE BOND COMPANY 


Department {8 
Bank Floor Chamber of Commerce Building 


South East Corner La Salle & Washington Streets, Chicago 
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To the holders of four and one-half per cent. gold 
Collateral trust notes of the CINCINNATI, HAMILTON 
& DAYTON RAILWAY COMPANY, issued under 
its collateral trust agreement, dated March 1, 1905: 


Referring to the Committee’s advertisement 
dated March 2d, notice is hereby given that a ma- 
jority of the notes above referred to have assented 
to the Agreement of December 14th, 1905, and 
that the time of deposit of said notes with the 
Central Trust Company of New York, depositary, 
has been limited to MARCH 23d, 1906, after 
which date no further deposits will be received, 
except on such terms asthe Committee may im- 
pose. 

Dated New York, March 3d, 1906. 


J. N. WALLACE, 

HARRY BRONNER, 

F. S. SMITHERS, 4 

H. S. REDMOND, 

J. H. McCLEMENT, 
Committee. 

FRED C. RANDALL, s¢ Wall St. 

Secretary, 


JOLINE, LARKIN & RATHBONE, Counsel. 





DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY. 


A Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per 
share will be paid on Monday, April 16, 1906, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on Friday, 
March 16, 1906. 

The transfer books will be closed from March 17 to 
March 31, 1906, both days included. 


WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
St. Louis, March 6, 1906. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK. DIVIDEND No. 28. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day, 
it was resolved that a dividend of 1% per cent. on the 
Preferred Capital Stock of the Company be declared and 
paid on Monday, April 2, 1906, at the office of the Guhr- 
anty Trust Company of New York, No. 28 Nassau Street, 
New York City, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on Saturday, March 10, 1906. Transfer books 
will close Saturday, March 10, 1906, and reopen on 


Tuesday, April 3, 1906. 
D. A. BIXBY, Secretary. S. S. DE LANO, Treasurer. 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY. 

The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. on the Preferred Stock bas been declared 
payable April 2, 1906, to stockholders of record at close of 
business March 15, 1906. Transfer books will close March 
15, 1906, and reopen April 2, 1906. Checks mailed. 

B. W. HYDE, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, Lessee. 
BRighty-eighth Quarterly Dividend. 

No. 18 Park Row, New York, March 10th, 1906. 
The guaranteed quarterly dividend of one and three- 
Ne r cent. on the capital stock of the Manhattan 
ilwa ompany will be paid on and after Monday, April 
2, 1906, to stockholders of record at the closi of the 
oneser books on Friday, March 16th, 1906, at o’clock 


“The transfer books will be reopened on Wed '. 
March 28th, 1906, at 10 o’clock a M. et 
D. W. McWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 

















THE MANILA ELECTRIC RAILROAD AND LIGHTING 

CORPORATION. New York, February 9, 1906.—Th: 
Board of Directors of the Manila Electric Railroad and 
a Corporation has this day declared a dividend of 
ONE PER CENT. upon the capital stock of the company 


payable April 2, 1906, to stockholders of record of the Com 
ws 4 March 22, 1906. The transfer books will close at 
A M. March 21, and will reopen at 10 A. M. 


April 3, 





82 Beaver St., N. Y. 35 Congress St., Boston 
February 16th, 1906 
The TEZIUTLAN COPPER MINING & SMELTING CuM 
PANY has this day declared a quarterly dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. or $1.50 per share, payable April 2d, 
1906, to stockholders of record at 3 P. M. on Tuesday, March 27, 1906. 
It has aleo declared an extra dividend of ONE-HALF UF ONE 
PER CENT., or 50 cents per share, payable to stockholders of 
record of the same date at the same time. 
ROBERT 8. TOWNE, Treasurer 





INTERBOROUGH RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 

To the holders of Stock Trust Certificates issued under 
Voting Trust Agreement dated May 14th, 1902: 

he Board of Directors of the Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit Company, having declared a dividend of 2 per cent. 
upon all the ae stock of the Company, payable on 
Monday, April , 1906, to stockholders of record on Mon- 
day, March 19th, 1906, holders of Stock Trust Certificates 
above referred to are hereby notified that upon receipt of 
said dividend the undersigned will pay to the respective 
holders of such Stock Trust Certificates an amount equal 
to the dividend upon the number of shares of said stock 
standing in the names of the undersigned Voting Trustees 
equal to those specified in the Stock Trust Certificates re- 
spectively, and that the same will be paid on Monday, 
April 2d, 1906, to the holders of said Stock Trust Certifi- 
p> record on Monday, March 19th, 1906, at 3:00 
o’cloc 


The transfer books of the Voting Trustees will be closed 
at 3:00 o’clock P. M. on Monday, March 19th, 1906, and 
reopened on Monday, April 2d, 1906, at 10:00 o’clock A. M 
E. MORA DAVISON, 
B. HAMBURGER, 
AS. B. LUDLOW, 
Voting Trustees. 


By AUGUST BELMONT & COMPANY, 
Their duty authorized Agents, 
March 8th, 1906. 





THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND AND PACIFIC 


RAILWAY COMPANY 
New York, vopepery, 28, 1vu6. 
A dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF ER CENT. 
%%) on the capital stock of this company is declared, 
payable April 2, 1906, to stockholders of record March 16, 
1906, on which date the transfer books will close, and open 
again March 19, 1906. G. T. BOGGS, Assistant Secretary. 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


80 Broadway, New York, March 9, 1906. 

A DIVIDEND OF TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
(2%%), out of accumulated income, has this day been 
declared on the EFERRED of the Company, 
payable April 18, 1906, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business April 7, 1906. 

The preferred stock transfer books will close at 12 
o’clock noon on Saturday, April 7, 1906. and will reopen 
at 10 o’clock A. M. on Thursday, April 19. 1906 

R. D. LANKFORD, Secretary. 


23 Wall Street, New York, March 9. 1906. 
The transfer books of the Voting Trustees for Preferred 
Stock Trust Certificates of the Southern Railway Company. 


AGREEMENT OF AUGUST 27, 
o’clock noon on Saturday. April 7, 
at 10 o’clock A. M. on Thursday. April 19, 1906. 

On April 18, 1906, the Voting Trustees will be prepared 
to distribute the above dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. (2%%), when received by them, among the 
parties entitled thereto, as same appear of record on their 
books when closed as above. 

J. P. MORGAN & CO., 
Agents for Voting Trustees. 





B I N D E Ss to hold thirteen copies of THE 


INDEPENDENT will be furnished 
by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 





The Independent, 


130 Fulton Street, New York 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD Co. 


Office of the Treasurer, New York, March 15th, 1+ 06. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this Company has declared 
a dividend of UNE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. on its 
capital stock, payable at this office on the 16th day of April next, 
ae of record at the close of business on Friday, the 
th inst. 

For the purpose of the annnal election of Directors of this 
Company, which will be held on the 18th day of April next, the 
transfer books will be closed at 3 o'clock, P. M., on Friday, the 30th 
inst., and reopened at 10 o'clock A. M.on Thursday, April 19th next. 


EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 








INSURANCE 


State Mutual 


Life. Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G, BULLOCK, President 





ned Ist, 1906 
ASSETS, ’ 
LIABILITIES, 

SURPLUS (lacsachusetts Standard), 


$27,308,804.60 
24,659,522.00 
$2,643,782.60 


Cash surrender values stated in ever a, 2 and 
jaw 


guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeitw 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway: 
C. W. ANDERSON @ SON. Gen. Agent 


The Shrub 
and the Eagle 


An eagle perched on a shrub is no more 
incongruous than a man reposing insurance 
on his life in the safety of an ‘‘after-a-while- 
I-will.” Send a postal for more sound 
advice. 


Tbe Wiasbington Life Insurance Co. 
$obn Tatlock, Dresident 


Quote THE INDEPENDENT. 





Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 

+ PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

ts, D ber 31,1905 . 4,686,922.71 
finpiitties, Decemeer. 81, 1905 Seas 


. 18,625,494.44 
JAMES W. HULL, ag err 
THE 


J. M. Leg, ag | L. ALLEN, Secretary. 
R Davenront, Asst. Secy. 


New York and New Jersey Agenoy, 253 Broadway 
Oor. Murray Street, New York 


j.H.ROBINSON, - - 





- General Agent 
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618,192.98 
915,132.37 

965,147.93 
1,014,579.95 
1,101,451.03 
1,191 ,863.33 
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1,505,101.00 
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206,162.65 
214,060.60 
219,983.34 
237,759.15 
264,744.03 . 
304,351.79 
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CONTINENTAL’S AFFAIRS. 


The. annual statement of the Continental 
Fire Insurance Company shows total assets of 
$16,384,501.83. Deducting from this the re- 
serve funds which it maintains for the un- 
earned premiums on policies still in force, 
losses in process of adjustment, taxes and all 
other claims (making a total deduction of 
$6,960,276.70), there remains a net surplus 
above every liability and claim of $8,424,- 
225.13, which, with ‘the capital of $1,000,000, 
makes over $9,000,000 held for the protection 
of the policyholders in event of a conflagra- 
tion or any at present unforeseen contingency. 


In the valuation of its real estate, stocks 
and bonds, on which the figures ($16,384,- 
501.83) of its total assets are based, most con- 
servative values have been taken, such as the 
following: Pennsylvania stock at 115, whereas 
the actual market January Ist was 142; Chi- 
cago and Northwestern preferred stock at 210, 
actual mai‘et 245; Lake Shore stock at 300, 
market 340; Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern stock at 300, market 450. 


The company, in compliance with the Safety 
Fund law, maintains a deposit with the depart- 
ment at Albany of securities of the value of 
over $600,000. 

From “Sun” (N. Y.) January r1th, 1906. 





INSURE IN THE COMPANY OF 
CERTAIN ABILITY TO MEET HEAVY 
CONFLAGRATION. LOSSES AT ANY 
TIME IN NEW YORK, BOSTON; PHIL - 
ADELPHIA, ETC. 

A CONTINENTAL POLICY COSTS 
NO MORE THAN THAT OF THE 
HUNDREDS OF COMPANIES WITH 
LIMITED RESOURCES, WHICH PROP- 
ERTY OWNERS UNTHINKINGLY 
ACCEPT. 

' SEND YOUR STATE INSURANCE 
DEP’T A LIST OF YOUR INSURANCE 
AND ASK THEM TO TELL YOU THE 
NET SURPLUS OF EACH COMPANY. 








CONTINENTAL FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 

46 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT : 

280 LaSALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 














MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL ISSUE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums termi- 
nated during the vear, thereby reducing the cost of 
insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bearing 
interest until ordered to be redeemed, in accordance 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, VicePres’t 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, & Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 84 Vice-Pres’t 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, *‘Secretary. 





(rine) 


Qernan Anetican 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 
CAPITAL 


$1.500,.000 


NET SURPLUS 


i4 052520 
New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 





Bndowme 
upon all policies. 
‘orsed thereon the cash surrender and 


us 
of Life and 
Gast “distributions 


Eve licy has e 
og > Teeusenee values “0 which the insured is entitled 

the Massachusetts Statute. t- 

"pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on appll- 
cation to the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest Prest. Alfred D. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest- 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 





